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Art.  I.  The  Ej^tles  of  Paul  the  Apostle^  trandated^  with  an  Expo« 
shion  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham^  Minister  oft 
Esicx-street  Chapel.  8vo.  4  vols.  pp.  2247.  London.  1822. 

^HE  Unitarians  of  the  present  day  manifest  an  ardouri  and 
^  exert  an  activity,  which  they  are  probably  willing  should 
be  regarded  as  pledges  of  a  resolution  on  their  part,  to  free, 
the  reputation  of  their  body  from  the  discredit  of  past  indiffe- 
rmce  and  supineness.  They  have  made  successful  efforts  to  ob-' 
Uin  the  blotting  out  from  the  statute  book,  of  those  iiitole- 
nnt  laws  whicm  proscribed  their  profession,  and  controlled, 
bjr  disgraceful  severities,  the  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  deno¬ 
mination.  This  liberty,  we  are  quite  sure,  they  have  every  right 
IQ  its  fullest  extent  to  enjoy ;  as  we  are  also  sure,  that  no  en¬ 
lightened  friend  to  Christian  freedom  can  ever  reflect  on  the 
twdyact  of  justice  which  has  been  rendered  them,  without 
ntisfaction.  If  any  profession  of  religion  be  considered  as 
filse  and  unscriptural,  let  it  be  opposed  with  as  much  earnest-^ 
Q«*s  as  may  be  thought  necessary ;  but  let  it  be  a  moral  op¬ 
position  that  is  set  in  array  against  it.  If  the  opinions  be 
ttroneous,  we  shall  do  more  service  in  the  cause  of  truth  by 
their  error,  than  we  ever  could  render  it  by  the  most 
copious  use  of  invective.  If  they  afford  us  the  occasion  of 
fwiewing  our  own  judgements,  and  of  confirming  us  in  our 
J^lA<Ament  to  the  truth,  they  have  their  use ;  and  we  may 
^  in  such  a  result,  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  circumstances 
^ch  brought  them  under  our  notice.  The  refutation  of  error 
*  bnt  another  expression  for  the  advancement  of  truth  ;  and 
JJ^is  must  finally  prevail,  all  grave  and  temperate  discussion, 
tU  exertions  of  religious  zew  which  comport  with  the  sanc- 
^  of  truth,'  are  entiUed,  not  merely  to  our  forbearance,  but 
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to  our  approval.  Who  then  shall  blame  the  demonstrationi  of 
Unitarian  zeal  ?  If  they  put  into  circulation  their  version  of 
the  New  Testament, — if  they  distribute  religious  Tracts,— if 
they  support  home  missions,  (their  fires  of  late  have  been  rather 
palein^  in  this  direction,) — if  they  patronise  schools, — if  they 
maintain  academic  institutions  for  tne  supply  of  ministers,— if 
they  are  availing  tiiemselves  of  the  advantages  which  a  caase 
may  receive  from  its  connexion  with  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  age, — if  they  publish  commentaries  on  the  Bible, — if  they  are 
eager  and  persevering  in  controversy, — who  shall  say  that 
these  are  methods  of  proceeding  which  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  adopt  ?  But  they  have  no  monopoly  oi  these  advantages ; 
nor  can  they  exert  the  influence  of  these  moral  means  in  any 
way  that  can  invest  them  with  superiority  above  others ;  this 
sort  of  instrumenUility  being  as  accessible  to  one  class  of  re¬ 
ligionists  as  to  another. 

We  have  commenced  our  article  with  this  kind  of  preface, 
because  we  would  refer  appeals  on  religious  questions  to  the 
judgements  of  our  readers,  rather  than  to  their  prejudices.  Wc 
miglit  perhaps  gain  the  suffrages  of  some,  by  the  vebemeace 
of  our  exclamations  against  tlie  denomination  to  which  oir 
previous  remarks  refer ;  but  how  oflen  have  the  most  passionate 
vociferations  been  directed  against  truth  itself  and  its  beet 
supporters  !  Our  warmest  exprobrations  would  not  carry  us 
forward  one  step  towards  the  refutation  of  error,  or  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  advancement  of  truth.  We  might  perhaps  by  some 
readers  be  considered  as  victorious  in  the  field  of  controversy, 
were  we  to  put  forward  an  array  of  authorities,  and  to  exhibit 
the  catalogue  of  illustrious  names  which  are  ready  to  be  pro* 
duced  as  vouchers  in  favour  of  an  assailed  faith.  Errart 
kercule  malo  cmn  Plat  one  auam  cum  istis  vera  sen  tire,  is  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  we  may  admire  for  its  sprightly  boldness,  but 
which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  applaud  as  a  a  sober  maxim. 
There  is,  then,  only  one  method  of  doing  justice  in  the  cause 
of  truth  ;  to  scrutinise  the  pretensions  of  those  who  profess  to 
teach  it,  and  to  determine  tne  character  of  the  doctrines  whicli 
they  are  engaged  in  propagating,  by  the  most  careful  compan- 
son  of  their  agreements  and  disagreements  with  an  admitted 
rule  of  judgement. 

That  rule  is  Uie  New  Testament,  tlie  supreme  judge  of  con¬ 
troversy.  And  much  has  certainly  been  gained  in  favour  of 
Christian  knowledge,  by  the  limiting  of  afi  religious  questioBi 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostle** 
There  seems  to  be  now  a  common  consent  among  Protest^ 
cootrovertists  to  discard  the  testimony  of  Fathers  and  CouiiciK 
us  iasulHcient  authority  to  settle  their  differences,  and,  if  ui- 
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sufficient,  unnecessary,  since  no  appeal  can  lie  to  them  from 
that  higher  tribunal  to  which  the  disputants  remit  their 
cause* 

The  work  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  laborious  writer 
who  has  long  been  distinguished  as  the  champion  of  ITni- 
tarianism.  It  has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  after  many  years 
of  preparation,  is  now  sent  abroad  with  all  the  aids  which  the 
learning,  polemical  skill,  and  matured  judgement  of  the  Author 
could  impart  to  it.  A  Unitarian  Exposition  of  the  £pi8tle^  of 
Paul,  is,  we  believe,  a  unique  kind  of  publication  in  our  own 
times.  Those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  have  not,  we 
apprehend,  been  much  in  favour  with  modem  Unitarians.  The 
authority  and  value  of  tliose  documents  as  depositories  of 
Christian  doctrine,  are  fully  established  by  Mr.  Belsham  in  his 
preliminary  dissertation ;  and  though  his  observations  do  not 
always  accord  with  our  own  view  of  the  topics  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses,  we  receive  with  satisfaction  the  following  statements, 
which  are  amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  those 
writings  may  be  applied  by  theological  controvertists,  or  by  a 
criticd  and  practical  expositor. 

*  —  The  apostle  carried  in  his  mind  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
nkl  to  the  end  of  life,  a  complete  and  infallible  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  so  that  whatever  he  taught,  or  wrote,  upon  that 
sibject,  is  to  be  received  as  true,  and  as  of  Divine  authority. — What« 
erer  the  apostle  teaches  as  Christian  doctrine,  whatever  he  announces 
u  dictatea  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  must  be  received  at  such  by 
ill  who  admit  the  claim  of  Paul  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  the  Author,  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  work,  is  careful  to  point  out  to  his  readers  the 
proofs  of  the  Apostle’s  authority.  The  grave  and  earnest 
Mner  of  Mr.  Belsham  on  this  point,  is  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  rash  and  flippant  notions  of  some  other  writers.  To 
the  sentiments  of  the  following  passage  we  give  our  warm  ap¬ 
probation. 

*  1  cannot  dose  the  exposition  of  this  admirable  epistle  i%  Corinth- 


rod  to  the  important  conclusions  which  unavoidably  follow  from  a 
P&cnl  review  of  the  whole. 

*  When  we  consider  Uie  critical  state  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
^•ditmg  which  prevailed  in  it,  the  strong  party  formed  against 
w  spottle  and  his  Petrine,  the  pains  taken  by  an  eloquent  and  ait- 
voppoaent,  to  bring  his  person,  hb  talents,  his  pretensions,  and 
wlahours  into  contempt ;  when  we  contemplate  the  state  of  the 
fONk’s  mind,  his  piety  to  God,  his  ardcBl  gmtitude  to  Christ,  his 
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teal  for  the  diffuiion  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  his  affection  for  tfi^ 
.Corinthians,  his  desire  of  reclaiming  them -from  their  errors,  thrir 
follies,  and  their  crimes,  by  the  gentlest  means;  and  his  humble, 

•  generous,  condescending  spirit;  when  we  further  attend  to  the  good 
sense  which  he  discovers,  and  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  ht 
conducts  his  argument,  to  the  irresistible  evidence  which  he  pro. 
duces,  and  to  the  public  and  notorious  facts  to  which  he  appesli  in 
proof  of  his  apostolic  authority,  and  which  he  knew  that  his  adver. 
sariet  could  not  contradict ;  when  we  also  consider  the  power  which 
he  claims  of  punishing  refractory  offenders  by  some  miraculous  set, 
his  reluctance  to  exercise  this  power,  his  earnest  desire  that  they 
would  not  put  it  to  the  proof,  his  willingness  to  suffer  the  suspicion 
of  boasting’  of  a  power  that  he  did  not  possess,  rather  than  to 
establish  the  truth  of  it  at  their  expense ;  and,  at  the  same  tinie, 
recollect  his  determined  resolution  to  give  complete  satisfaction  upon 
this  head,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  dismay  of  his  adversariei,  if 
tliey  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  any  other ,  means :  when,  1  isy, 
we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  seems  almost  imr 
possible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  following  conclusions : — First,  that 
this  e|)istle  is  GENUINE;  that  it  was  written  by  Paul  himself,  and 
not  by  an  impostor  assuming  his  name.  And  therefore,  Secondly, 
that  the  facts  stated  in  this  epistle  are  true,  and  consequently,  that 
the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IS  OF  DIVINE  ORIGINAL;!^ 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  fully  authorised  and  amply  Qualified  to  pobliili 
this  heavenly  doctrine  to  the  world,  that  he  justly  challenges  the  moit 
serious  and  attentive  regard  to  his  instructions,  and  that  THEY 
WHO  REJECT  HIS  TESTIMONY  REJECT  IT  AT  THEIR 
PERIL.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  651— 653. 

The  theological  system  supported  in  these  volumes,  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  follo>\ing  paragraphs  of  tlie  preliminary  disser¬ 
tation. 

*  It  h  afYcr  mature  consideration  that  the  Author  has  adopted  thtt 
theory  of  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  was  first  lug* 
irosted  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  afterwards  amplified,  confirmed,  and 
Hlustratcd  by  the  late  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  John  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  in  his  celebrated  *  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings;*  ^ 
fixed  to  bis  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  . 

'  *  The  general  principle  of  which  theory  is,  that,  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  had  been 'formerly  the  chosen  people  of  God,  having  been 
cast  off  by  him  because  of  their  great  wickedness,  and  particolsrh 
for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  believers  in  Christ,  whether  Je;^ 
or  Gentiles,  arc  now  admitted  into  the  same  relation  to  the 
which  the  Israelites  once  held  ;  and  those  terms  which  were  fbnne^ 
applied  to  she  stale  and  privileges  of  the.  Israelites,  are  now 
express  the  state  and  privileges  of  Christian  believers... o. All  w®® 
believe  in  as  the  ^Ic8siah,  and  who  enter  themselves  as  niemb^ 
that  community  of  which  he  is  the  hoad^  are  introduced  into ^ 
same  state  of  grace  and  privilege  in  which '  Israel  formerly 
aVe  etiVt’cd  to  the  same  honourable  distinctions.-^All  these  bigb  ®®* 
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{honourable  titles  are  applied  to  tbeiu  in  consequence  of  their  having 
become  meiubert  of  the  Christian  community ;  and  do  not  generally 
express  moral  •  character  so  much  as  an  external  state,  a  state  of 
prifilege  and  profession/ 

Of’  a  theory  of  theological  interpretation  applied  to  luiy  part 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  which  was  *  first  suggested 
«  by  Locke,*  we  may  be  allowed  to  inquire,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Belshain  relative  to  Newconie  Cappe’s  hypothesis  of  the 
Resurrection,  ‘  If  this  be  tlie  true  sense*  of  the  Apostolic 
writings.  *  how  came  it  to  escape  every  preceding  interpreter, 

'  ancient  and  modern  V  That  the  eighteenth  century  should 
liave  dawned  upon  the  world,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Hpistles  of  Paul  not  yet  have  been  discovered,  must  be  deemed 
>ery  surprising.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  some  passages  of 
(lK)se  books  may  be  better  understood  in  consequence  of  the 
idrances  which  have  been  made  in  philology  and  emen* 
datory  criticism,  and  that  to  others  a  clearer  light  may  have 
been  held  by  modern  expositors  ;  but  that  the  general  meaning 
of  the  Epistles,  the  entire  state  and  argument  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  represented  in  them,  should  have  escaped  all  the 
theological  writers  of  sixteen  centuries,  and  be  for  the  first 
time  published  to  the  world  in  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke, . 
is  a  statement  which  may  appear  well  deserving  of  a  note  of’ 
exclamation.  Possibilities,  however,  have  a  very  ample  range, 
and  this  ‘  theory  of  interpretation*  may  not  be  erroneous 
solely  on  account  of  its  being  ‘  first  suggested*  by  a  writer  of 
the  last  century. 

Following  the  guidance  of  Locke,  and  the  more  copious 
illustrations  of  the  theory  prefixed  by  Taylor  to  his  Parapnrase 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Mr.  Belsham  maintains.  That, 

*  in  the  language  of  a  Jew,  *a  heathen,  as  such,  is  called 
'  a  sinner,  whatever  his  moral  character  may  be :  he  is  out  of 
'  covenant  with  God.*  (Vol.  1.  p.  28.)  That  ‘  sinners  are  those 
'  who  exist  in  an  uncovenanted  state.*  (Vol.  I.  p.  73.)  That 
'  siiuiers  and  heathens^  are  convertible  terms.*  (Vol.  II.  p.  322.) 
That  *  the  word  *'  sinners**  occurs  in  a  national,  and  not 
'  a  moral  sense,  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament.* 
(Vol.  III.  p,  43.  note.)  Assertions,  of  this  kind  are  profusely 
spread  through  the  present  work’;  and  much  of  the  Author^ 
Mplanatioii  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  is  dependent  on  the 
»«|^8ed  correctness  of  the  preceding  and  similar  statements. 
Wore  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of  their  solidity,  we 
•hall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  propriety  of  Locke’s  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  same  effect :  they  occur  in  his  note  to  Rom. 

to  which  Mr.  Belsham  has  more  than  once  referred 
^  readers. 
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*  streufTth  :  AnCit^.  ungodly ;  A^aprvX')*,  simjfm; 

'  Ex^pot,  fuemiet :  these  four  epithets  are  given  to  them  as 

*  Gentileft,  they  being  use(i  by  St.  Paul,  as  the  proper  attri- 

*  butes  of  tlie  heathen  world,  as  considered  in  contra-distinc- 
‘  tion  to  the  Jewish  nation.*  Now.  if  these  terms  be  *  the 

*  proper  attributes  of  tlie  heathen,*  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul ; 
if  they  be  employed  by  him  to  denote  a  class  of  persons  *  in 

*  contra-distinction  to  the  Jewish  nation  what  less  should  we 

be  j)repared  to  ex[)ect  than  tl»e  very  fretpient  occurrence  of 
these  expressions  ?  flie  occasions  are  nut  few  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  whicli  would  exhibit  the  readings  in  ipiestion, 
if  they  had  that  dtdiiiitt!  and  ap|)ropriate  meaning  which  is 
assigned  to  them  by  Locke,  and  by  tliose  who  adopt  his  inter- 
pretalion.  What  then  is  the  fact  f  We  shall,  we  apprehend, 
excite  the  surprise  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  question  is 
not  faiiiiiiar.  by  tlie  production  of  the  whole  number  of  ex- 
ainples  of  the  use  of  the  teinis  adduced,  and  of  the  conclusion 
winch  they  irrefragably  support.  First,  then,  there  is  but  only 
itf/t!  instance  of  tin*  use  of  each  of  the  words  uvuA*.  and 

rttf-rCit;,  ungodly,  respectively,  in  the  whole  of  l^auFs  Epistles, 
which  can  by  any  construction  whatever  be  available  in  the 
4*onsideration  of  the  <piestion  as  raised  by  Locke.  These  two 
(  Xainples,  one  of  and  one  of  a<riCfi{.  both  occur  in  Rom. 

v,();  and  they  are  not  there  used,  w'e  will  venture  to  assert, 
a«  *  proper  attributes’  and  distinctive  appellations  of  tlie 
heathen.  Nor  has  the  word  enemies,  any  such  discrimi¬ 

nating  use  in  the  whole  New  Testament.  It  is  used  in  de- 
scribing  the  parties  or  objects  in  hostility  to  the  designs  of 
Christ.  In  C’oloss.  i.  ‘il,  it  is  so  defined  by  the  accompanyinj^ 
expressions  as  to  be  not  less  proper  in  reference  to  Jews  than 
to  (lentiles, — Knemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works.” 

And  in  Rom.  v.  l(k  “  While  we  were  enemies,  Christ  died  for 
**  us,**  is  an  account  of  persons  among  whom  the  Apostle, 
who  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  could  include  himself: 
(dirist  died  for  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  and  the  former,  in 
a  state  of  \inbelief,  were  as  much  **  enemies'*  as  the  latter. 
'Lhese  two  examples  are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  the 
subjects  of  Locke’s  remarks;  and  in  citing  and  commenting 
upon  them,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  avoid  the  reflection, 
that  those  critics  who  are  most  libenil  of  their  censures  on  the 
supposed  slavish  adherence  of  other  men  to  system,  are 
themselves  forcing  their  way  to  a  favourite  hypothesis  through 
forbiddf'ii  grtiund.  Who  could  imagine  that  the  preceding 
'.tateinent  of  Locke’s  was  constructed  of  materials  so  utterly 
unfit  foi  his  purpose  as  are  flu*  passages  that  we  have  cited? 
And  vet,  tiles*'  are  the  only  ones  ! 
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We  have  already  disposed  of  three  of  Locke's  terms,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  usage  of  a^*frwXo«,  ‘  $’mnen* 
litvintr  reserved  this  for  distinct  examination,  because  Mr.  Bel-* 
sham  with  great  frequency  refers  to  the  use  of  this  w’ord  ns 
Mipporting  the  proposition,  that  '  'i’/iey  are  called  sifi/icrt,  who 

•  lire  neither  under  the  Mosaic  nor  under  the  Christian  cove- 

•  nant ;  and  who  are  therefore  said  to  be  in  an  unholy  state, 

•  how  excellent  soever  their  moral  character  may  be.'  Now,  as 

we  have  [Kiid  some  attention  to  this  point,  we  feel  ourselves 
()uile  prepared  to  atlirm,  that  tlie  word  ‘  sinner  is  never,  in  the 
S’pw  Testament,  applied  to  persons  irrespectively  of  moral  repu* 
fntion  ;  and  that  it  is  as  frequently  and  as  forcibly  applied,  in 
th^  Kpistles  of  Paul,  to  persons  under  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
as  to  others  who  were  not  included  in  that  economy.  It  is  of 
art  consequence  wliatever,  our  readers  will  perceive,  in  the 
present  case,  in  what  sense  and  a|)plication  the  word  ‘  sinners* 
IS  used  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament:  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  A])ostle  Paul,  that  is 
our  solo  concern.  We  should  be  able  to  shew,  that  the  usage 
of  the  New  Testament  is  opposed  to  the  interpretation  given 
in  the  |)reccding  extracts  from  Locke  and  Mr.  llelsham,  by  an 
examination  of  every  instance  iri  which  the  word  *  sin- 

'  ner*  is  found  in  the  (lospels  and  Epistles,  from  w'hich  the 
moral  signification  of  the  term  would  be  apparent.  But, 
limiting  our  investigation  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  we  venture 
to  say  that  they  contain  no  passage  in  which  the  term  *  sinner* 
is  used  in  a  national  sense  ;  that,  in  every  example  which 
occurs,  a  moral  sens(*  is  comprised ;  and  that  the  term  *  sinner* 
'\s  alike,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  applied  to  .lew  and  Gentile. 
The  word  ‘  sinner,*  occurs  in  the  following  ]>assage8. 

Horn.  iii.  7.  **  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
“  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as 
**  ^sinner  V*  On  which  Mr.  Belsham  remarks :  ‘The  apostle 
‘  here  shews  the  folly  of  the  principle  upon  which  his  opponent 
‘  argues,  by  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity ;  and  by  shewing  the 
‘  impious  and  unmoral  consequences  to  which  it  necessarily 
'  and  directly  leads.' — Chap,  v,  8.  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners, 
“  Christ  died  for  us."  In  the  paragraph  of  which  this  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  member,  it  is  the  design  of  the  Apostle  to  represent 
the  state  of  believers,  as  such,  .lews,  equally  with  Gentiles, 

re  subjects  of  the  privileges  which  he  enumerates :  he  in- 
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dudes  himself  in  the  description.  The  word  ‘  .v?/mcrs' describes 
the  state  of  believers  previously  to  their  admission  to  a  part  in 
|he  blessings  secured  to  them  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  it 
clearly  used  in  a  personal  and  moral  sense. — Chap.  v.  19. 
“  Many  were  made  sinners**  A  national  and  out  of  covenant 
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Ktiibc  is  here  quile  iimdinisMible.  *  By  the  trans|;reKsion  of 

*  the  first  Adam,  gnilt  was  so  tar  placed  to  the  account  of  all 

*  his  posterity/  is  Mr.  Belsham’s  comment  on  tlie  text. — Gal. 
ii.  16.  17.  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  siunen  of 
•*  the  Gentiles.”  — **  We  ourselves  also  are  found  sinners,**  lo 
the  former  of  these  passages,  the  descriptive  epithet  gives  the 
text  its  definite  import ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  tenn  is  applied 
to  the  case  of  believing  .lews,  and  cannot,  therefore,  indicate 
Uie  state  of  Gentiles. —  1  Tim.  i.  9.  “  For  sinners:**  *  persons 

*  guilty  of  offences  which  the  moral  law  of  God  denounces,* 
is  Mr.  Belsham*s  comment. —  vs.  16.  To  save  sinners:**  Here 
tile  word  is  personal,  and  moral,  and  universal.  These  are  the 
entire  number  of  examj>lt*s  of  the  word  '  sinners*  which  occur 
in  the  acknowledged  Fpistles  of  Faul.  In  the  lilpistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  the  following. — Cha)).  vii.  26.  “  Separate 
“  from  .w’///7cr.s- *  free  from  all  sin  ceremonial  and  moral,*  ig 
Mr.  Bclshau/s  paraphrase. — Chap.  xii.  3.  “  The  contradiction 
•*  of  sinners,** — the  opp<>sition  of  wicked  men;  and  certainly, 
the  most  implacable  of  iJlirist’s  adversaries  were  the  Jews. 

We  have  thus  gone  tlirough  the  Fpistles  of  Paul,  and  have 
produced  every  t‘xample  of  tlie  use  of  the  word  sin- 

*  ner,*  w  hich  they  comprise.  We  may  probably  be  thought  by 
some  readers  to  have  bestowed  unnecessary  labour  on  this  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  case  satis¬ 
factorily  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  senitiny  of  the  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  the  word  is  used.  The  reader  has  now  those  in¬ 
stances  before  him,  and  ht‘  will  be  at  no  loss  to  *  explain  the 

*  sense  in  which  the  word  tinner  often  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 

*  tament.*  No  evidence,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  ever  more 
completely  at  variance  with  the  pur|)ose  for  which  it  was 
brought,  than  these  examples  are  with  Locke’s  representation, 
that  ‘  these  t*pith(‘ts  are  u.sed  as  the  proper  attributes  of  the 

*  heathen  world,  as  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jewish 
'  nation  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Belsham’s  as.sertion,  that  *  they 

*  are  called  sinners,  who  live  neither  under  the  Mosaic  nor 
‘  under  tin*  ('hristian  covenant,  and  who  are  thenifore  said  to 
'  he  in  an  unholy  state,  how*  excellent  soever  their  moral  cha- 

*  racter  may  he.’  Notliing  can  he  more  clear  and  plain  than 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  word  sinner  is  never 
used  in  reference  to  persons  possessed  of  moral  excellence,  as 
descriptive  i)f  their  external  state  and  character,  and,  that  in 
every  example  of  its  application,  moral  delinquency  is  com¬ 
prehended.  It  is  truly  surprising  witli  what  facility  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  luipurt  of  scrq>tural  terms,  which  are  altogether 
ilcstitiite  of  support  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  pass  cur¬ 
rent  with  even  intelligent  readers  of  the  New  Testaiueiit, 
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When  nnr  Lord  said  to  the  woman’  in  Simon’s  house,  who  ih 
a  sinner,  **  Thy  sins  are  he  unnuestionably  rc- 

frrred  to  her  moral  state,  and  eimferred  upon  lier  a  personal 
hh'ssiiUj;  wliich  had  no  relation  whatever  to  a  transition  tVom 
an  external  unholy  state  to  a  state  of*  external  privilege. 

Af  Mr.  Belsham  a^sumes,  that  the  term  *  sinners*  is  to  be 
undprstood,  not  in  a  moral  sense,  but  ns  merely  denoting  per- 
M>ns  who  live  neither  under  the  Jewish  nor  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  covenant ;  so  he  asserts,  in  accordance  with  Locke  and 
Tavlor,  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  simply  denoting  admission  into 
the  Christian  community ;  and  that  the  terms  applied  to  be¬ 
lievers  do  not  generally  express  moral  character,  so  much  as 
*n  external  state  of  privilege  nml  ])rofession  :  saints  are  per¬ 
sons  separated  by  their  profession  of  (liristianity  from  the  rest 
ol  inanlvihd,  without  any  respect  to  moral  character.  But  if, 
in  the  case  of‘  sinners,’  the  application  of  the  term  in  ‘  a  na- 
*  tionul  and  not  a  moral  sense’  has  been  shew  n  to  be  inadmis- 
dble;  if  the  proof  be  clear,  that,  in  the  Apostolic  Kpistles, 
the  expressions  sinners  and  heathens,  are  never  ‘  convertible 
‘terms;*  if,  in  opposition  to  these  assumptions,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  term  be  apparent  in  the  several  instances  of  its 
use;  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  transition  predicated  of 
I  converts  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  a  moral  change,  and  that 
j  ihe  expressions  which  denote  their  new’  relation,  are  referrible 
I  lo  moral  character,  and  are  intended  to  describe  it.  'fhe  com¬ 
mission  which  the  apostles  received  from  Christ,  and  to  which 
we  may  confidently  assure  ourselves,  they  adhered  in  the  dis- 
I  charge  of  their  high  office  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  directed 
j  them  to  preacli  tlie  Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  and  its  solemn 
I  siiittion  was  announced  in  the  words  w  hicli  accompanied  his 

I  charge :  “  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved — he  that  believeth 
"  not  shall  be  condemned.”  That  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
theology  of  this  “  Translation  and  Exposition,” — Uc  who  />e- 
linrs  shall  he  saved,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  coniiminity,  shall  be  separated  from  the  heathen  ex¬ 
ternally  without  respect  to  moral  character.  Uc  who  believes 
fffft  shall  he  condenwed,  shall  remain  under  the  disadvantages  of 
a  heathen  state,  (’an  this  be  the  import  of  the  commission  I 
hoes  the  former  expression  signify  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
henetits  included  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  salvation  of 
'«Jin  I  Does  tlie  latter  sentence  denote  less  than  the  entire 
negation  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  salva- 
^H)n,  and  the  pmiishincnt  of  the  unbelieving  for  their  resistance 
lo  the  grace  of  (jod  ?  Do  the  apostles  ever  teach  that  adiiiis- 
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sion  to  the  privileges  of  an  external  coniinunity  is  the  import 
of  themessaj^e  which  they  every  where  delivered  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul  describes  himself  (2  Cor.  v.  18.)  as  beinjr 
reconciled  to  (lod,  and  as  bearing;  the  ministry  of  reconcili- 
at  ion.  What  was  the  nature  aiid  value  of  this  blessing  to  hinw 
self?  Was  it  considered  by  him  as  only  admission  into  a  sUue 
of  external  privilege,  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  ChrU. 
tian  community  without  respect  to  moral  character  ?  Was  it 
not  a  blessing  personal,  independent  of  relation  to  a  comiminitv, 
and  expressive  altogether  of  a  moral  change  ?  Now  whatevir 
the  expression,  being*  reccmciled  to  (lod,*  denotes  in  the  c<u^e 
of  the  Apostle,  it  must  signify  in  its  ap|)lication  to  every  other 
individual;  fur  there  is  no  difierence,  and  witii  (lod  there  is  iio 
respect  of  persons.  What  then  would  a  In  athen  cimsider  as 
being  the  im|)ort  of  the  Aj)ostle*s  entreaty,  “  Be  ye  recoiitikii 
•*  to  (jod — we  pray  you  in  Christ 's  stead  V*  Would  not  the 
apprehension  be  rising  in  his  mind,  and  the  feeling  he  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  his  heart,  that,  by  moral  transgression,  he  was  an 
<’neiny  to  (lod  and  in  a  state  of  t‘\treuie  moral  peril  t  What 
would  his  awakened  conscience  seek  for  its  pacification  ?  Would 
any  tiling  short  of  the  a>''Urance  of  jiardon  allay  the  agitations 
of  such  a  mind  ?  And  was  any  thing  short  of  this  given  hy 
tin*  Apostles  ?  'fhe  ministry  of  reconciliation  purports,  that 

(lod  in  ('hrist  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
“  putiug  their  trespasses.’* — Ta^a-TT^^aTais  mor a i  offences.  There 
must  be  in  connexion  with  the  rationale  and  with  the  reception 
<»f  this  message  from  (iod  to  man,  a  real  and  striking  change 
in  all  the  moral  relations  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  grace  ;  he  therefore  cannot  consider  the  amendineiit  in 
his  condition,  as  nolldng  more  valuable  than  his  being  admitted 
into  an  external  (  ommunity. 

Hut  what,  we  would  ask,  is  this  (Miristian  community,  an  ad¬ 
mission  into  w  hich  is  rejircsented  as  being  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
lievers  ?  C’hristianity  is  not  a  national  sejiaration  of  a  part  of 
mankind  from  the  rest  of  their  species,  as  was  .ludaism.  And 
v\ith  respect  to  the  great  ])urposes  of  Christianity,  its  sjiecific 
ends  and  objects,  the  interests  of  persons  professing  the  faith 
of  Christ  are  never  identified  with  their  relation  to  an  extern.il 
community,  fhere  is,  indeed,  no  other  external  community 
into  which  a  person  who  believes  the  (lospel  can  be  admitted, 
than  the  particular  society  of  which  he  enters  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  ;  and  tbi'i  society  has  no  such  privileges  to  confer  upon 
him,  as  can  fnrnisli  the  designations  which,  on  the  authority  of 
tlie  New  restament,  belong  to  ('hristians.  If  we  find  the 
Apostles  addressing  (’hristian  communities  as  called,  justljitdt 
'^itnddicii,  Ixi'.,  tin*  <‘nlv  t»rop<*r  manner  of  explaining  this  u>t* 
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of  such  expressions  wotild  seem  to  be,  that  the  individuals  of 
whom  tliose  societies  were,  comprised,  vyere  generally  uersons 
whose  internal  and  moral  state  could  be  tidy  represented  by  the 
terms.  Such,  for  example,  is  die  case  in  respect  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  are  described  by  Mr.  Belsham  himself,  (V,  on  Uoin. 
riii.  9.)  in  a  manner  which  exhibits  their  character  as  includiug 
much  more  than  a  state  of  external  separation. 

*  But  ue  are  not  in  the  fleshy  hut  in  the  spirit ,  seeing  that  the  spirit 
of  Gud  aivellelh  in  you. — you  are  all  sincere  believers  in  Christ,  and 
interested  in  the  blessings  of  tlie  Gospel :  for  though  you  may  not  be 
io  much  distinguislied  us  other  churches  are  by  spiritual  gifU  and 
miraculous  powers,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  (jod,  resides  in  you  in  a  more  important  sense,  in  its 
moral  influence  upon  your  characters  and  lives.’ 

A  community  of  persons  thus  under  die  iiiHuence  of  a  moral 
jK)wcr  sanctifying  tlieir  hearts,  and  perpetually  operating  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  holiness  in  their  lives, 
would  be  correctly  designated  by  t  he  strictest  application  of  the 
tcrius  which  the  New  Testament  writers  have  employed  in  de- 
scrihiuji:  them. 

We  have  not  room  to  prosecute  this  topic ;  which  is  one  of 
the  first  importance,  as  it  involves  the  entire  nuestioii  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  sinner  with  God,  and  the  real  character  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Belsham 
ill  his  application  of  Taylor’s  system  ;  a  specimen  of  which  may 
\k  seen  III  the  following  brief  extract. 

*  For  in  it,  die  justification  of  God  by  faith,  is  revealed  to  faith. 
The  Apostle  through  this  whole  epistle  calls  that  state  of  privilege 
into  which  men  are  brought  by  the  Gospel,  JUSTIFICATION.  In 
ilie  language  of  a  Jew,  a  heathen  as  such,  is  called  a  sinner,  what¬ 
ever  his  character  may  be :  he  is  out  of  covenant  with  God.  A  Jew, 
being  in  a  state  of  covenant,  is  holy.  Under  the  new  covenant,  the 
heathen  believer,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  is  admitted  into  this  holy  state : 
from  being  a  sinner  he  becomes  a  saint,  selected  and  separated  from 
die  idolatrous  and  unbelieving  world. 

This  justiheation,  or  state  of  privilege,  is  by  foith  ;  for  by  the 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  a  man  is  transferred  from  the  community 
uf  sinners  and  heathens  into  the  community  of  saints,  and  becomes 
tniitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant.’ 

Of  the  value  of  this  justification,  we  have  the  following  ac-' 
count. 

*  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  wc  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Rom.  v.  1. 

'  It  was  the  boast  of  the  conceited  Jew,  that  he  was  holy,  while 
rest  of  mankind  were  sinners ;  that  ho  was  in  a  state  of  friendship 
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and  peace  with  Goil»  while  others  were  aliens  and  enemies;  that  he 
was  the  favourite  of  heaven,  while  they  were  under  a  curse ;  and  the 
Apostle’s  design  in  this  eloquent  passage  is,  to  shew  that  bclieven  b 
Cnrist  posseu  all  the  privileges  of  Goers  ancient  people^  though  ibcj 
do  not  submit  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial.’ 

‘  This  justification  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  doctrina  velsitmiu 
vel  cade/tiis  ecclesia :  nor  is  this  state  of  privilege  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostle  would  not,  surely,  state  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Christian  believers  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of 
a  •  conceited  Jew nor  describe  peace  with  God  as  in  relation 
to  an  external  state,  in  which  moral  character  was  not  com¬ 
prehended.  It  must  then  be  the  pacification  of  the  conscience 
in  a  state  of  personal  friendship  with  (lod,  that  is  the  subject 
of  ‘  this  eloquent  passage.*  When  the  Apostle  expresses  the 
ardent  aspinitions  of  his  mind,  that  he  might  be  **  found  in 

Christ,  not  having  his  ow  n  righteousness**  (or,  according  to 
Mr.  13.’s  reading,  “  which  was  by  tlie  law,  bnt 

V  that  which  is  tlirough  the  faith  ol  Christ,**  is  lie  to  he  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  nothing  but  his  passing  into  an  external  state 
ol’  privilege  i  Can  any  person  read  Philip,  iii.  7—9.  and  have 
any  other  impression  tliaii  that  jiersonal  acceptance  with  God 
was  the  object  of  his  intense  solicitude  ?  The  Apostles  w’ere 
commanded  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
Christ*s  name  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  We  should 
have  imagined  that  tJiis  description  of  the  objects  of  their 
ministry  were  sulficieiit  to  designate  the  economy  in  relation 
to  which  they  laboured,  as  being  more  than  a  state  of  external 
privilege,  luul  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  tendered 
Its  blessings,  as  being  diU'erent  from  a  state  of  ceremonial  dis¬ 
qualification,  as  emphatically  a  stite  of  mond  guilt  and  peril, 
llut,  according  to  j\lr.  Belsham’s  definition. of  Justification, 
the  Apostle  was  solicitous  to  be  admitted  to  *  all  the  outward 
'  privileges  of  the  Gospel,’  which*,  if  practically  improved, 
would  entitle  him  *  to  an  interest  in  iUi  spiritual  and  everlasting 

•  blessings.*  Was  not  his  being  found  in  Christ  identical  with 
his  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  ?  And  w  as  not  his  practice  the  result  and  effect  of 
this  interest  ? 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  ii.  14,  13.  Mr.  Belshain  remarks,  that, 

•  the  apostle  allows  that  the  heathen,  who  are  altogether  igno- 

•  rant  of  Divine  revelation,  may  nevertheless,  from  the  light  of 

•  nature  and  reason,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  law  of* 

•  God,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  its  duties,  so  as  to  be  approved 

•  and  rewardeii  by  his  just  and  good  Creator.*  Tliisstat^uenl  is 
not  more  at  variance  with  the  text,  thiui  with  the  conclusion 
iu  the  preceding  part  of  Mr.  Belbhaiii’s  comment, .  that  Um* 
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hrtthen  '  without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  posaew  tlie  means  of 

*  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  moral  law*  of  God,  and 

*  fK)sses8  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;*  and  it  is  entirely 
io^nsistent  with  the  exposition  of  a  subsequent  passage.  Chap 
W.  15.  *  that  not  a  single  individual  has  uniformly  adhered  to 

*  the  law  so  as  to  claim  justification  by  it,  but  every  one  by 

*  transgression  has  become  obnoxious  to  its  condemning  aen- 

*  tence.*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
Apustle’s  argument,  throughout  the  earlv  chapters  of  this 
Epistle,  requires  for  its  support  the  fact  of  the  entire  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  and  their  consequent  insufficiency  to  nilftl  the 
obliirationa  of  the  moral  law  of  God  for  the  attainment  of  a 
justifying  righteousness.  His  conclusion  is  express,  that,  *  by 

*  the  deeds  of  the  law,  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of 
'  God.*  The  general  corniption  of  mankind  would*  not  be 
denied  by  either  the  Jew'ish  or  the  Heathen  moralists ;  and 
certainly  the  Ajmstle  is  to  be  understood  as  uffirming  a  state  of 
mankind  much  beyond  that  which  would  shew  only  a  coinci¬ 
dence  of  opinion  with  them  as  to  the  extent  of  moral  delin¬ 
quency.  Mr.  Belsham’s  renders  will  frequently  be  *  perplexed 
with  i\\e  explications  of  his  commentary,  and  will  have  but 
little  reason  to  consider  themselves  as  delivered  from  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  other  systems  of  doctrine  which  he  has  denounced 
as  absurd.  If  the  Apostle’s  argument  on  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind  be  *  properly  national,  not  personal if  ‘  a  heathen 

*  may,  from  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  acquire  a  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  its 

*  duties,  so  as  to  he  approved  and  revyarded  by  his  just  and 

*  good  Creator it  must  be  a  contradiction  to  affirm,  that 

*  every  one  by  transgression  has  become  obnoxious  to  the 
‘  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  of  God.*  Whatever  may  be 
the  comparative  virtues  of  heathens  or  of  other  men,  in  respect 
to  each  other,  the  Apostle’s  argument  affirms  their  guilt,  and 
atterly  excludes  the  notion  of  individuals  being  approved  and 
rewarded  by  their  just  and  good  Creator ;  a  position  which 
entirely  supersedes  the  conclusion,  that  ‘  by  the  works  of  the 

*  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  his  presence.’  And  if  ‘  a 

*  virtuous  heathen’  could  thus  be  entitled  to  the  approbation 
mid  reward  of  '  his  just  and  good  Creator,’  then  he  had,  by 
thus  improving  his  antecedent  blessings,  ‘  his  law  of  nature,’ 
t  claim,  on  the  ground  of  merit,  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
gospel  covenant.  But,  says  Mr.  Belsham, 

'  the  only  mode  of  admission  is  by  free  grace  or  favour,  through 
kith  >0  Jesus  as  the  Christ**  offered  by  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God. 
equally  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  without  any  regard  to  the  requisitions  of. 
®tecedent  law,*  Vol.  I.  p. 
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From  fto  zealous  a  Unitarian  as  Mr.  Belsham,  the  readers  of 
his  Exposition  who  may  be  acquainted  with  his  previous  pab- 
lications,  will  be  prepared  to  expect,  that  no  opportunity  is  lost 
for  the  introduction-  of  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  as  to  tlie  design  of  Christ’s  death.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  accordingly  replete  with  explanations  of 
that  great  fact,  which  are  intended  to  deprive  it  of  every  kind 
and  degree  of  importance  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  was  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  mission ;  it  ratified  the  new  covenant ;  it  had 
other  uses,  but  no  direct  moral  relation  to  the  sins  and  the  fo^ 
giveness  of  mankind.  In  this  last  sense  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  this  great  expedient  of 
mercy  for  the  guilty.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Apostles 
to  describe  the  death  of  Christ  as  being  in  confirmation  of  kii 
mission,  had  that  been  its  end  ;  but  they  have  not  so  described 
it,  and  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought,  were  the  proper  and 
designed  proofs  of  his  mission.  The  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant,  is  an  expression  which  we  are  willing  to  understand, 
if  it  were  intelligibly  explained  to  us,  as  the  efi'ect  of  the  death 
of  Christ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  New  Testament 
attributes  to  the  death  of  Christ  the  office  of  introducing  man¬ 
kind  into  a  state  of  external  privilege.  The  Apostles  use  with 
great  frequency  expressions  relative  to  the  aeath  of  Christ, 
which  describe  it  is  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  these  expressions 
they  do  not  use  as  occasional  illustrations  of  a  subject ;  they 
do  not  occur  in  their  writings  as  allusions,  but  as  exhibitions  of 
a  doctrine,  as  declarations  of  a  fact,  and  in  the  most  intimate 
connexion  with  the  ^ouchsafement  of  Divine  mercy  to  the 
guilty,  and  as  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  hope.  It  was  surely 
of  the  greatest  moment,  that  the  Apostles,  in  delivering  to  the 
world  the  Christian  doctrine,  should  state  its  greatest  objects, 
its  most  essential  articles,  in  terms  which  could  not  lead  to  any 
misapprehension  of  them.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  their 
minds  imbued  with  sentiments  derived  from  sacrificial  institutes; 
and  if  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  economy,  was  s 
real  sacrifice  for  sin,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  serioiii, 
uniform  employment  of  terms  in  the  New  Testament,  which,  on 
any  other  supposition,  could  only  lead  the  readers  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  into  an  entire  misconstruction  of  its  intent?  It  isi^ 
answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  the  Apostles  were  trained  up  m 
Judaism,  and  wrote  on  this  subject  as  Jews.  As  the  inspired 
teachers  of  mankind,  they  would  not,  by  the  language  which 
they  used,  furnish  occasion  for  a  complete  misconstruction  of 
their  doctrine.  Nor  is  it  any  explanation  of  the  case,  to  all^^ 
that  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism  were  parts  of  a  ceremonial  rUm 
without  reference  to  moral  purposes ;  (a  pgioi  which  we.do 
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:)  the  Gentiles  were  the  great  majority  of  the  persons 
wlioui  the  economy  of  Uie  go>spel  was  published*  and  their 
lacrilicial  institutes  were  ever  viewed  as  real  propitiatory  cites. 
But  what  other  apprehension  could  Gentile  converts  have  of 
the  design  of  Christ’s  death*  as  stated  in  forms  of  doctrine  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  inspired  instructors*  than  that  of  its  piacular 
design  and  eft'ect? 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
«*  in  his  blood*”  (Rom.  iii.  25^)  is  rendered  by  Mr.  &lshaiii* 
lod  in  the  Improved  Version*  *  whom  (jrod  hath  set  forth  os  a 

*  mercy-seat  in  his  own  blood  and  we  are  told  by  boih*  thsi 
the  word  »Xa<mip»oir  uniformly  smiihes  a  propitiatory,  or  mero^- 

*  seat*'  but  never  propitiation,  if  we  produce  from  1  John  ti. 
2*  iv.  10*  the  very  word  which  undeniably  means  a  propitiatiom, 

then  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation,  as*  by  his 
((ospel*  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance.  Does  t?tM<rfAotp  propi- 
tiahon,  ever  mean  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance  ?  Or  would 
it  be  so  understood  by  the  contemporary  readers  of  the  apostolic 
epistles?  We  think  not.  But*  if  Uourmptoir  should  mean 

*  mercy-seat*'  the  *  mercy-seat'  signified  nothing  to  the  offen¬ 
der*  but  as  it  exhibited  the  blood  of  the  victim  that  had  been 
sacrificed.  The  mercy  of  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
of  men*  is  exercised  in  the  removing  of  moral  disqualificatiooe* 
aad  in  the  restoring  of  mankind  to  a  moral  capacity  of  felieky 
aod  union  to  God.  Now*  in  the  New  Testament*  the  death  of 
Christ  takes  away  sin — reconciles  man  to  Ood— -procurea*  and 
is  the  pledge  of  everlasting  redemption.  These  great  moral 
benefits  are  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ;  whi^  we  may 
well  understand*  if  his  death  was  a  true  propitiation .  for  the 
sins  of  men.  But*  if  that  were  not  the  design  of  it*  then*  to 
us  it  would  (mpear  altogether  unaccountable*  that  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  is  thus  special  and  exclusive*  and  that 
the  sacred  writers  have  not  used  the  indefinite  phraaeology 
which  Unitarians  employ  on  the  subject ;  that  they  have  not 
ascribed  the  greatest  benefits  which  mankind  receive  from 
Christ*  to  his  miracles*  or  his  ministry*  or  his  doctrine*  or  hss 
sample. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 


Alt  II.  The  Pyreneet  and  the  South  of  France,  during  the  Months 
of  November  and  December*  1822.  By  A.  Thiers.  8fo.  pp.  182. 
Price  6s.  London.  1823. 


^pHIS  very  lively  and  well  written  little  work  contains  much 
acceptable  and  interestbg  infocmation  with  regard  to  the 
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frontier  provinces  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  poaition  of 
aflaira  there  up  to  laat  winter.  The  Author  in  evidently  a  man 
of  acute  observation  and  enlarged  \iew8.  His  sketches  are 
extremely  picturesque,  and  his  remarks  ure  not  uiifreqaently 
distinguished  by  that  naivete  which  is  almost  as  peculiar  to  the 
French  as  the  word  we  borrow'  to*  express  it.  The  picture  ht 
draws  of  the  Army  of  Faith  and  the  Regency  of  Urgel,  k 
deliciously  ludicrous,  and  would  lead  one  to  hope  that  the 
Spanish  invasion  may,  after  all,  turn  out  a  farce  instead  of  a 
tragedy.  The  project  which  appears  so*  chivalrous  and  ao 
feasible  at  Paris,  does  not  look  quite  so  well  at  Perpignrti.* 
-There,  the  august  cause  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  in  the 
hands  of  Mata-Florida  and  the  Trappist,  puts  on  an  appearance* 
at  once  hopeless  and  ridiculous,  indeed,  the  shortest  way  to 
terminate  the  campaign  would  seem  to  be,  to  despatch  M.  If 
Visconte  Chateaubriand  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
confer  with  the  Regency  at  head  quarters. 

M.  Thiers  complains  that  the  South  of  France  is  but  little 
known  to  the  French  themselves ;  that  is,  little  is  known  about 
tlie  state  of  the  remote  provinces  at  Paris.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  we  should  not  know  much  about  them  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  track  which  our  Tourists  have  not  yet  taken  t 
fancy  to  explore,  although  it  abounds  with  picturesque  scenery. 
The  contrast  presented  by  the  different  nations,  on  passing  out 
of  France  into  Switzerland,  from  Switzerland  to  Savoy,  and 
again  from  Savoy  into  France,  must  give  peculiar  interest  to 
the  journey.  As  our  Author  was  slowly  travelling  the  road 
from  Chambery  to  Grenoble, — *  for  in  this  good  country  of 

*  Savoy/  he  says,  *  whose  inhabitants  derive  so  much  hsp- 

*  pinesH  from  themselves  and  so  little  from  their  Government, 

*  industry  is  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and  the  means  of 

*  communication  rare  and  inconvenient,’ — he  was  thinking 
what  might  possibly  form  the  '  ceremonial  eulogy*  of  the 
sovereign;  a  monarch  barely  possessing  some  mountains 
placed  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest  states  in  Europe,  *  who, 

*  with  armies  not  his  own,  commands  a  people  who  desire  no 

*  longer  to  he  his.’  An  old  man  whom  he  fell  in  with,  solved 
the  query  for  him.  ‘  Do  you  know,*  said  he  with  a  serious 
tone  and  a  grave  look,  ‘  that  the  house  of  Savoy  is  a  very  great 

*  one  V  Having  nothing  to  say,  our  Traveller  nodded  assent 

*  Do  you  know,’  added  the  old  loyalist,  ‘  that  it  has' existed- 

*  for  these  nine  hundred  years  ?  I  was  struck,’  says  M.  Thiers* 

*  with  those  words  as  with  a  ray  of  light.  Thus,  *1  said  to 

*  myself,  there  is  no  vanity  discontented;  each  finds  sott^ 

*  reasons  for  self-esteem.’ 
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On  appn^arbiug  Grenoble,  tlie  phy&iogaomy  of  the  people  it 
ooiupletely  changed. 

<  You  no  longer  tee  the  broad  Bat  forehead,  the  depreaaed  noaei 
the  bps  of  the  Savoyards':  they  have  ttjll  the  thape  of  the 
luoontaioeers,  robust  and  rather  thick ;  but  their  feature  are  not  eo 
coarse,  their  countenances  are '  more  animated,  and  you  see  that  yoa 
irc  approaching  to  France ;  that  is  to  say,  to  that  lively  European 
Mtion,  which,  though  alternately  Flemish  in  the  Low  Couotriei, 
Gcrnian  in  Alsace,  Swiss  in  Daupbin6,  Italian  in  Prorence,  and 
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however,  a  facility  in  assuming  them  all,  and  it  particularly  diatln-* 
laithed  by  the  mixture  and  equilibrium  of  facultlee ;  whence  it  de¬ 
rives  correctness  and  extent  of  understanding  in  the  sciences,  purity 
of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  lastly,  mobility  and  impetuoeity  of  tempor/ 

p-  ft. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  there  is  no  national  vanity  discontented. 

The  road  from  Grenoble  across  the  Alps,  M.  Thiers  describes 
to  be  as  grand  and  picturesque  as  the  finest  part  of  Switzer- 
land.  From  Gap  to  Sisteron,  the  Alps  decline  rapidly,  the, 
granite  and  primitive  lime-stone  giving  place  to  a  schistous 
earth  and  clay.  The  Durance  rolls  its  scanty  stream  over 
black  flints ;  and  *  the  aromatic  vegetation  of  rrovence  does. 
'  not  yet  indemnify  the  traveller  for  the  barrenness  of  the  soil 
*  and  the  disagfeeableness  of  its  forms.’ 

*  The  Southern  races  begin  when  you  quit  the  Alps.  The  Lyon- 
Dew,  though  under  a  temperature  which  is  very  warm,  are  noS  m 
Southern  race.  The  Dauphinese,  though  nearer  the  sun,  have  ia 
then  a  great  deal  of  the  mountaineer ;  a  race  which  ia  every  where 
alike,  and  has  a  similar  character  under  all  latitudes.  The  Scottish 
Highlanders,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  Walter  Scott,  add  to  strength 
of  body,  great  intrepidity  of  character,  and,  above  all,  extreme 
damness  of  intellect,  have  their  exact  counterparts  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Lowlanders  have  therefore  always  a  proverb  to 
characterise  that  sharpness.  The  Provencals,  for  Instance,  who  every 
<Uy  see  among  them  inhabitants  of  the  upper  and  lower  Alps,  makiny 
dcir  fortunes  by  their  intelligence  and  frugality,  and  gradually 
dunging  their  coarse  stuff  for  fine  cloth,  say  with  vexation,  that  they 
bire  nothing  rough  about  them  but  their  coat.’ 

We  suspect  that  the  word  rough,  is  here  used  instead  of  rudep 
®  the  sense  of  uncivilized,  m,  Thiers, — for  we  presume  that 
du  composition  is  his  own — writes,  in  general,  admirable  Eng- 
^ — ^The  mountaineers  extend  to  about  Sisteron  and  Diane. 
^  the  plains  of  Lower  Provence,  we  suddenly  meet  with  a  new 
uce. 
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*  Going  down  the  Rhone,  (misprinted  Rhine)  it  is  at  MonteCioart 
and  Orange,  that  we  first  perceive  tlie  change:  at  Avignon  it  is  complete 
The  features  of  the  countenance  are  less  marked;  the  eye  is  mort 
sunk*  and  ardent  in  its  expression ;  the  hair  is  almost  always  black  or 
cbesnut ;  the  motions  more  sudden;  the  way  of  speaking  more  rapid; 
and  frequent  and  expressive  gestures  are  almost  ^ways  used  to  point 
out  the  object.*  p.  si 

Marseilles,  once  famed  ns  the  Gallic  Athens,  the  snccessor 
to  the  Italian  Republics  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  has, 
within  tlie  past  thirty  years,  undergone  a  singular  change  of 
fortunes  ana  of  character.  M.  Thiers  pronounces  this  most 
loyal  and  monarchical  place,  as  it  has  been  deemed  since  1812, 
to  be  in  fact  the  most  democratical  of  French  cities.  It  it 
still  full  of  institutions  purely  democratical,  and  which  attest 
its  ancient  independence  and  mode  of  civic  government. 
Marseilles  is  the  place  where  you  most  frequently  near  the  ex- 

Jiression,  •  At  Paris  they  do  not  know  this  or  that.’  It  is  in 
act,  or  at  least  was,  an  opulent  commercial  city,  with  a  free 
port  and  a  population  chiefly  maritime,  drawing  its  resources 
trom  the  sea,  and  disposed  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
more  quiet  and  less  enterprising  classes  of  the  nation.  The 
port  and  territory  of  Marseilles  were  free  and  exempt  from  all 
duties ;  barriers  being  established  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues, 
at  which  such  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  interior,  paid  the 
duties  from  which  they  had  Ijeen  exempt  on  importation.  This 
insulation  of  its  territory  contributed  to  detach  it  from  the  rest 
of  France.  The  difficulty  caused  by  the  barriers  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  there  being  little  communication  with  the  interior, 
except  for  important  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  thus,  says  M. 
Thiers,  all  those  ties  by  which  one  part  of  a  country  is  attached 
to  another,  were  broken.  But  Napoleon,  with  nis  ignorant 
depreciation  of  commerce,  and  the  blockading  system,  were 
the  ruin  of  Marseilles.  All  the  great  things  which  the 
rial  Government  did  for  France,  were  either  injurious  or  vmim 
to  the  Marseillese  merchants ;  and  hence  the  loyalty  of  tUi 
once  republican  community  at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

*  It  must  be  allowed,*  says  M.  Thiers,  *  that  if,  in  1814,  Marsefllei 
gave  vent  to  its  sentiments  in  a  terrible  manner,  it  cannot  be  accuNd 
of  ingratitude ;  for  far  from  having  participated  in  any  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  imperial  regime,  it  had  on  the  contrary  only  bone 
ita  hai^hips  and  privations.  It  is  here  the  proper  place,  to  make  a 
distinciion,  whicli  will  explain  many  events,  the  causes  of  which 
have  not  been  perceived.  Two  interests  have  arisen  in  Fraace, 
which,  altliough  contounded  in  the  general  class  of  industry,  are  aot 
the  leas  distinct,  and  though  now  jj|conciled,  were,  liowcver»  <mce 
opposed  ;  these  arc  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  intcreitft 


file  suffcrcil  severely  during  the  long  interruption  of  our  mari* 
ligteommunicationSf  and  was  nearly  annmilated;  the  second  gained* 
lliaoet  every  thing  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  productions,  and  by 
tlie  extraordinary  efforts  thnt  were  made  to  find  substkwies  for  what< 
venc  longer  received  from  abroad;  it  was  besides  espedallr  pro* 
tfcted  by  Bonaparte,  who  wished  in  this  manner  to  indemnify  Franco 
(or  her  other  privations.  Then  it  was  that  the  prejudice  was  fim 
formed  (and  wnich  is  not  yet  wholly  removed)  of  an  exclusively 
national  commerce ;  then  the  strangely  exaggerated  principle  was 
laid  down,  that  a  nation  must  constantly  try  to  render  itself  indepen* 
dent  of  foreigners,  and  numerous  other  similar  opinions,  which  are 
DOW  recognized  as  errors,  but  which  the  luminous  discussions  of  our 
litcst  writers  on  political  economy  have  not  yet  been  able  to  over* 
throw.  These  two  interests  have  thus  become  opposed  to  each  other, 
because  they  were  unequally  treated  by  the  late  government.  In 
l(il4,  when  the  commercial  interest  conceived  hopes  of  seeing  the 
ooetn  (from  which  they  had  been  so  long  excluded,)  again  open  to 
tbeni,  it  enthusiastically  hailed  the  change  that  was  effected,  and  tho 
peace  which  followed  it.  The  manufacturers,  on  the  contrary,  who 
mw  their  protector  overthrown,  and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  monopoly,  which  the  blockade  had  ^iven  them, 
were  alarmed ;  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  all  the  maritime  cities  of 
oar  two  shores,  were  seen  to  manifest  a  joy,  in  which  Lyons,  and  the 
towab  in  the  interior,  did  not  participate  in  an  equal  degree.  There 
wsi  yet  another  reason  for  this  difference.  Commerce  in  its  most 
etteosive  ramifications,  had  existed  before  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  have  more  affinity  with  the  old,  than  with  &e 
new  re^^tme.  Manufactures  on  the  contrary,  though  very  ffourishing 
fbnserly,  have  received  a  new  existence  within  these  thirty  years ; 
they  have  owed  almost  every  thing  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
kaowledgc,  and  have  therefore  a  connection  with  the  new  ideas  which 
commerce  has  not.  The  merchants  however  soon  found  out,  that  it 
vai  not  sufficient  to  have  the  seas  opened,  but  that  they  wanted  pro* 
Metion  abroad,  and  independence  at  home  ;  they  have  approximated 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  have  felt  their  regrets  diminiM,  and  had 
their  fears  allayed ;  thus  both  have  come  to  an  understanding ;  they 
lure  become  sensible  of  their  mutual  dependence  on  each  other ; 
1^  that  if  the  merchant  is  necessary  to  the  manufacturer,  to  export 
Ui  produce,  the  merchant  has  no  less  need  of  the  manufacturer,  to 
onpioy  or  to  work  up  hb  importations  from  distant  countries.  Tliey 
00  KMiger  reproach  each  other  with  being  anti-national,  or  attached 
^  detpotif  m ;  and  they  have  become  reconciled,  in  common  attach* 
*KDt  to  internal  and  external  independence.  Tlie  conflict  of  these 
^  interests  bus  been  particularly  remarkable  at  Marseilles.' 

pp.  5(^' 

The  commerce  of  the  Levant  has  passed  into  other  hands, 
^  Greeks,  who,  from  mere  pirates,  have  of  late  become  active 
"l^hants,  have  engrossed  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  to 
iw  advance  in  comhierce  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  renval 
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of  a  spirit  of  iiulependeuce  in  tliat  country.  It  has  given  then 
a  taste  for  industry,  and  a  confidence  intlicir  maritime  strength* 
ajHi  it  bids  fair  to  furnish  them  with  tlie  only  efieciual  of 
aasertiafir  their  freedom.  Commerce  has  erer  been  the  hs^ 
btnger  of  cmlization,  and  the  parent  of  civil  liberty.  Tkt 
Kalian  Republics,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  England,  all  afibrd,  hi 
the  history  of  their  past  greatness,  the  most  striking  illustm- 
tions  of  the  fact.  It  will  be  not  a  little  remarkable,  ^ould  ws 
witness  the  same  causes  which  successively  originated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  German 
Sea,  free  and  independent  states,  again  put  in  operation  on  the 
coasU  of  Greece,  and  giving  birtli  to  new  republics  in  the 
native  land  of  freedom  and  of  letups.  Homer  was  right  in 
making  Neptune  the  ally  of  the  Greeks,  when  Mars  fought 
against  them. 

As  soon  as  you  quit  tlie  plains  of  Provence  for  those  of 
Languedoc,  on  crossing  the  Rhone,  you  are  made  sensible,  by 
a  new  pronunciation  and  a  change  of  costume,  that  yoa  uv 
approaching  Spain.  The  red  girdle,  and  the  reddish  brown 
bonnet  thrown  nack wards,  announce  the  costume  of  Catalonia: 
Tbe  old  Ronumce  language,  which,  mixed  with  the  Italian  iu 
Piedmont,  with  the  French  in  Provence,  with  the  Spanish  io 
Languedoc,  forms,  in  turn,  tbe  Piedmontese,  the  Proveti^aL  sad 
the  Languedocian,  becomes,  on  entering  Roussillon,  ahnoit 
pure  Catalonian.  But  the  large  Moorish  features  are  not  ^ 
distinguishable  in  the  natives,  nor  have  they  the  haughty,  in¬ 
dolent  air  of  the  Spaniards :  their  countenances  are  lively  sad 
animated.  The  shoals  of  refugee  monks,  whom  our  Tiavelkf 
encountered  at  Narbonne,  indicated  that  he  was  drawing  neif 
tbe  scene  of  action.  ‘  Sir,’ said  the  good  landlady  of  the  inn 
at  which  M.  Thiers  8topj)ed,  ‘  it  must  be  agreed  that  there  are 
too  many  of  these  monks,  and  that  a  few'  less  would  he  bet- 
V  Ur.  Surely  every  body  prays,  and  nobody  works  in  Spain.* 

*  I  was  surprised,’  he  adds,  *  at  these  economical  views  in  tU 

*  good  woman,  who  appeared  to  me  very  devout ;  hut  1  soss 
^  perceived  that  the  devotion  of  the  place  would  have  no  o^so- 

*  tion  to  a  reduction  in  Uiis  monkish  militia;  and  I  found  itibt 

*  same  wherever  these  fugitives  had  been  received.’  At  Pw* 
p^nan,  they  swarm  in  every  variety  of  ecclesiastical  liveiTk 
ifrre,  says  our  Author,  ‘  1  saw  monks  of  all  colours;  bhcf. 

*  blue,  white,  grey,  and  reddish  brown  ;  the  enrh  in  large  gfcit 

*  coats  and  immense  French  hats.* 


•  You  remark  a  singular  habit  in  them  when  you  meet  them  i  tM 
followed  you  with  tlieir  eyes,  as  if  ready  to  answer  a  qoeslk>o» 
their  extended  hand  seemed  ready  to  bless  you.  I  soon  leami  tbi* 
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in  Spain,  they  blest  all  the  peaumU,  who  proatrsio  themselret  Mhrt 
them,  and  I  understood  that  they  were  mchned  to  be  equeUy  ge»a> 
rout  in  France,  as  in  their  own  country.  Two  of  them,  with  whom  I 
eoirrerted,  said  carelessly,  *  The  Spaniards  like  k,  and  we  ghre  it 
iben.  In  France  they  do  not  care  for  it,  and  we  keep  k  to  oarselfos.* 
Is  general  1  did  not  find  them  eery  fanatioal.  They  have  a  kind  of 
indolence  which  excludes  riolent  sentiments.  They  arc  rery  little 
alceted  by  the  diminution  of  the  king’s  power,  but  the  happy  tbeo* 
critic  influence  which  they  enjoyed  has  been  disturbed.  The  oon* 
TenU  of  several  of  them  have  been  visited,  the  majority  has  suffered 
for  tlie  crimes  of  a  few,  and  they  have  ded  ;  in  no  great  hurry,  how« 
erer,  and  contented  with  the  ouiet  and  easy  pace  of  their  mules. 

*  The  profession  of  a  monk  is  very  general  in  Spain,  because  it  is 
nsy,  pleasant,  and  favours  all  kind  of  idleness.  If  a  man  has  com* 
mitted  any  irregularities,  or  if  lie  is  still  more  lazy  than  his  lazy 
countrymen,  he  is  received  into  a  monastery,  and  displays  his  tran- 
^il  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  are  ^lad  to  see  the  ser* 
ftnts  of  God  multiply.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  allotted  for  their 
nipport,  and  voluntary  donatioits  add  considerably  to  their  establiiilied 
income.  Tliis  easy  mode  of  life  gives  most  of  them  a  happy  embotf 
wnt ;  a  lively  red  to  their  cheeks;  effaces  the  fine  lines  of  the 
Moorish  countenance ;  renders  those  happy  bodies  difficult  to  bo 
moved;  and  in  their  untroubled  reign,  takes  from  them  even  Uio 
hatred  of  heresy,  the  very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  them.  In 
(Shers  the  cloister  appears  to  have  made  the  complexion  sallow,  hoi* 
lowed  and  inflamed  the  eyes,  depressed  the  cheeks,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duced  the  ideal  of  fanaticism.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  noer 
iban  some  of  these  heads  projecting  from  the  large  robea  of  Uie 
capuchins,  with  an  ample  forehead,  a  long  straiglit  nose,  large  black 
filed  eyes,  a  little  strong  and  thick  beard.  Among  them  are  tlioM 
■en,  who,  by  turns,  monks  and  guerillas,  have  quitted  the  mountains 
•ioa'  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  now  go  back  to  them,  to  satisfy 
an  ardent  temperament,  which,  under  other  institutions,  would  have 
ibewn  itself  in  great  actions  and  noble  enterprises. 

*  At  Perpignan  they  are  not  pitied  as  they  may  be  where  they  aru 
not  seen.  The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  system  which  it  is 
wished  to  preserve  in  Spain,  dare  not  venture  to  express  pity  at 
these  happy  and  quiet  travellers  ;  for  the  round  faces  of  the  greater 
nsmber,  and  their  little  leather  purses,  make  every*body  easy  with 
twpect  to  them.  1  remarked  es{>eciHlly  the  effects  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  snd  presence  of  facts.  At  Perpignan  nobody  ventures  to  nay, 
thst  religion  is  attacked,  because  Spaiu  is  depriv^  of  these  useless 
tourers ;  no  one  ventures  to  speak  of  their  exemplary  plety^  of 
thejr  austere  sanctity  ;  they  themselves  speak  with  singular  naiveU  of 
diw  own  regime.  At  Perpignan,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mnta*Florida*is 
Bot  a  prince ;  Messieurs  Gispert  and  Ortaffa  are  not  excellencies ; 
^hron  d’Erolcs  has  never  been  said  to  have  forty  thousand  men ; 
^bias  is  not  a  religious  partisan  of  the  moss,  thot^h  he  bears  t|ie 
^taic  of  it ;  the  Trappist  is  not  a  miraculous  and  invulnerable  m^Q. 
'^hilc  I  was  at  Perpignan,  tliesc  great  personages  were  a  frequent 
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subject  of  conYcrsation,  and  nowhere  did  more  correct  opiniin 
pnnrsil  respecting  them.*  pp.  75 — 78. 

Mata- Florida,  or,  as  the  peasants  here  call  him,  El  rty  Mata- 
Florida,  was,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  obscure  lawyer  at 
Madrid,  who  signed,  if  he  did  not  draw  up,  the  address  pre¬ 
sented  in  1814  by  the  Sixty-nine  to  Ferdinand,  petitioning  him 
to  abolish  the  constitiition  of  the  Cortes.  This  introduced  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  King,  who  created  him  a  Marquis,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  a  minister.  He  was  in  the  miuistrv 
in  1820,  when  the  events  of  the  Island  of  Leon  compelled 
Ferdinand  to  accept  the  constitution.  Soon  after  his  dismissal, 
he  left  Madrid,  and  has  since  repaired  to  the  mountains  of 
Catalonia,  where  he  has  constituted  himself  resent  and  prince. 
Two  citizens,  one  of  Fer|)ignan,  the  other  of  llTe,  a  small  town 
in  its  neighbourhood,  both  long  ago  expatriated,  happening  to 
fall  in  witn  his  Regentship,  first  became  his  secretaries ;  W 
on  being  styled  in  certain  journals  ministers,  they  adopted  th« 
title,  and  called  themselves  excellencies.  ‘  In  this  manner,' 
adds  M.  Thiers,  ‘was  this  Regency  formed  ;  and,  by  the  aid 
‘  of  distance,  it  has  appeared  to  be  something ;  but  it  never 
•  had  any  real  importance,  except  in  the  minds  of  the  coo- 
‘  batants  whom  it  excited.'  Our  Traveller  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  this  worthy  triumvirate  in  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Louis.  A  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of  middle 
stature,  pale,  thin,  and  stooping,  with  red  eyes,  dressed  ini 
browm  great  coat  with  a  black  cap,  and  dragging  himself  up 
the  steep  acclivity  with  the  greatest  difticiilty,  leaning  on  two 
other  persons,—  was  announced  by  the  guide  to-be  ‘  f/  rtf 
‘  Mata  Florida.'  His  situation  could  not  but  excite  compas¬ 
sion,  little  ns  there  was  in  cither  his  appearance  or  his  charac¬ 
ter  to  command  respect.  The  Trappist  had  deserted  the  camp 
and  the  Regency  for  snug  quarters  at  Toulouse  some  tiuie 
before;  it  was  supposed,  through  pique;  but,  owing  to  hit 
unpopularity  among  the  French,  he  no  longer  shewed  himself 
i;i  piiulie.  The  military  dress  of  this  holy  militant  consisted 
of  a  capuchin’s  robe,  with  a  cross  of  w'hite  wool  upon  the  breast, 
and  a  rosary  and  sabre  hanging  together.  A  French  officer  at 
TarHscon  aske<l  him  whether  he  did  not  wear  some  other  dress 
in  the  field  of  buttle. 

•  ••  No,**  replied  the  Trappist,  “  1  wear  no  other.** 

‘  “  It  must  he  very  troublesome,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot 

•  Nut  at  nil ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  dress  that  I  have  killed  two 
hundred  of  you  Frenchmen.** 

•  a  Two  huiulred  Frenchmen  !”  replied  the  officer,  angrily; 
rather  that  you  a8i>a^sinatcd  tlioni  in  the  ho^pitulb.** 
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««•  No***  replied  the  monk,  **  killed!  killed!*’ 

«  Attother  capuchin  who  had  more  acnie,  sliook  Uic  Trapplst,  ttjing 
to  him  several  times,  **  Recollect  yourself,  Don  Antonio,  you  foraet 
yott  are  talking  to  Frenchmen.**  The  holy  roan  then  perceived  tnat 
hL  insolent  bravado  was  neither  very  Christian,  nor  very  obliging  to 
Frenchmen,  who  had  treated  him  with  kind  hospitality ;  and  he  ea* 
desvoured  to  excuse  himself  with  as  much  humility  as  he  had  before 
ihewn  arrogance.  The  officer  turned  upon  his  heel,  without  paving 
tny  further  attention  to  him  ;  but  the  conversation  l^camc  so  public, 
that  he  was  sent  off  directly,  and  before  the  appointed  hour,  in  order 
10  prevent  his  being  treated  in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  been 
lery  agreeable,  judging  by  the  anger  of  the  people.*  pp.  151,  2. 

Baron  d’Eroles  \h  represented  as  the  only  man  among  the 
iaaurgents  of  any  talent  or  nierit.  *  All  Spain/  says  M.  Thiers, 

*  is  astonished  to  see  him  in  the  anti-constitiitional  army.*  He 
fiDrmerly  studied  the  law  with  great  credit,  and  had  scarcely 
fiaishecl  his  studies,  wlieu  he  declared  for  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz, 
and  actually  commanded  a  small  army  which  fought  for  the 
independence  of  Spain  and  the  constitution  of  1812.  He 
acted  with  considerable  skill  as  a  partisan,  but  in  this  respect 
U  held  to  be  far  inferior  to  Mina.  Lofty  in  mind,  yet  moderate 
in  his  opinions,  of  an  acute  understanding,  and  quite  unfit, 
except  in  point  of  personal  bravery,  for  a  chief  oi  guerillas, 
those  who  know  him,  regcret  that,  with  the  talents  of  a  states¬ 
man,  he  should  have  condemned  himself  to  become  a  leader  of 
banditti,  and  that  after  having  fought  for  the  constitution,  he 
should  now  be  found  the  general  of  the  Regency  of  Urgel. 
The  only  explanation  of  his  conduct  is  to  be  louna  in  French 
influence,  lie  was  for  a  considerable  time  at  Montpelier,  be¬ 
fore  the  events  of  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  and  since  he  is  known 
not  to  be  fanatically  devoted  either  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
altar,  it  must  have  been  iu  the  hope  of  receiving  powerful 
assistance,  that  he  was  led  to  engage  in  so  desperate  a  cause  ; 
which  assistance  he  could  have  looked  for  only  in  one  di¬ 
rection. 

31.  Thiers  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  the  Army  of  Faith; 
and  according  to  his  account,  a  more  beggarly  and  rascally 
rabble  were  never  collected  together  into  a  regiment. 

‘  Their  features  and  their  costume,*  he  says,  •  struck  me  extremely. 
I  fancied  myself  suddenly  transported  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  whi<^ 
had  often  impressed  me  when  a  child,  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  peopled  with  natives  of  eastern  countries.  The  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  races  is  striking.  I  found  here  two  kinds  of  counte¬ 
nances  :  some  had  large  black  eyes,  a  short  forehead,  a  large  nose,  a 
Uwny  complexion,  and  black  hair :  the  others,  black  and  tawny  like 
ihe  6rst,  had  compact  faces,  flattened  features,  crisp  hair,  and 
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ftecmed  to  me  to  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  Araba.  They  ati 
generally  of  a  uiddlo  stuturet  and  by  no  means  upright;  at  ^ai 
evident  from  the  bending  in  their  loins  and  knees»  from  their 
and  elastic  step*  that  tliey  were  more  accustomed  to  run  upon  the 
mountains  than  to  form  regular  ranks,  to  hold  their  heads  up  tod 
their  arms  extended.  Their  costume  was  singularly  characteristic  | 
they* wore,  like  the  natives  of  Uousillon,  a  long  cap,  a  short  jscksi, 
and  instead  of  wide  trowsers,  short  close  breeches  coming  down  to 
the  knees,  gaiters  terminating  at  the  instep ;  lastly,  tpartillas,  a  kind 
of  sandals  with  a  cork  sole,  and  fastened  by  strings  passing  over  ihe 
foot*  I  here  speak  of  the  complete  costume,  for  most  of  them  hid 
neither  cap,  nor  jacket,  nor  spariiUas.  A  pair  of  breeches  half  wort 
out  covered  them  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  a  plaid  of  t 
thousand  variegated  colours  supplied  the  place  of  the  garments  which 
they  wonted. 

*  I'his  ignorant,  violent,  lazy,  and  poor  people  must  be  employed 
and  fed,  until  they  become  sensible  of  the  udvantages  which  industry 
procures ;  but  until  they  acquire  a  home  and  the  means  of  regular 
subsistence,  they  will  fly  w'itli  joy  to  the  first  signal  which  is  giten 
tliem  from  the  mountains.  We  need  not  therefore  be  at  all  surprised 
nt  the  facility  with  which  the  Kegcncy  of  Urjjel  has  drawn  loma 
villages  into  insurrection.  But  if  insurrection  is  easy,  the  case  it 
otherwise  os  to  its  success  and  duration.  In  fact,  wlien  the  Kegcacy 
tliought  proper  to  appoint  ministers  and  generals,  and  to  attempt  i 
reguW  campaign,  it  was  beaten.  It  will  be  said  that  it  might  nave 
done  against  Mina  what  the  Cortes  of  Cadis  did  against  Bonaparte, 
To  this  there  is  but  one  reply.  These  guerillas,  who  have  rinii  for 
a  moment  in  the  Pyrenees,  arc  good  for  nothing  against  tbeir  o«s 
countrymen,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  excite  their  passions;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  differing  from  themselves  is 
language,  dress,  and  countenance,  animates  them  even  to  fury. 
These  differences  are  unpardonable  in  their  eyes,  and  they  pursue 
them  with  extreme  inveteracy.  Add  to  this  the  fine  unifomii, 
handsome  arms,  gorgets,  and  brilliant  buttons,  to  pillage  from 
foreigners :  and  these  arc  more  than  sutheient  reasons  to  make  them 
fight  in  every  defile  in  Spain.  Besides,  they  have  an  advunlago  over 
the  enemy,  which  they  have  not  over  their  countrymen,  sobriety,  and 
n  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  localities.  XbeK 
guerillas,  who  are  so  weak  against  Mina,  will  therefore  be  very 
formidable  to  foreigners.  Providence  seems  to  have  ordained,  tbit 
when  it  gave  men  a  country,  they  should  be  able  to  preserve  it,  ind 
with  that  view  to  have  given  them  an  irresistible  force  on  their  own 
soil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  the  fable  which  says,  tbsl 
n^  giant,  on  touching  his  mother  earth,  acquired  from  it  new  and 
terrible  strength.*  pp.  H4— 9. 

In  their  present  state,  our  Autlior  remarks,  and  rre  beliere 
justly,  that  the  Spaniards,  of  all  the  nations  of  Cliristendoin, 
are  the  one  which,  with  the  greatest  necil  of  tdnention  to  give 
rJirection  to  their  urdent  passions,  and  an  ctpiubie  impulse  to 
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or  desire  it.  This  might  be  a  good  reason,  so  far  as  they  sn 
concerned,  for  not  attempting  violently  to  disturb  the  forms  of 
society,  were  it  not  that  this  passive  mass  are  shaped  by  their 
institutions,  and  that  their  brutal  apathy  and  ignorance  are  pe^ 
petuated  by  a  vicious  government.  But  they  are  not  alone 
concerned  ;  nor  is  it  the  question  whether  a  visionary  freedom 
should  be  imparted  to  a  population  who  do  not  ask  for  iu  It 
is  the  few,  and  not  the  many,  who  constitute  the  strength,  and 
glory,  and  soul  of  a  country.  We  do  not  mean,  with  Mr. 
Canning,  tlie  privileged  orders — the  aristocracy,  the  cleqry, 
tlie  lawyers,  and  the  magistracy,  but  the  few  of  every  clan, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  w  ho  live  for  the  future,  asKl  who 
feel  for  tlieir  fellows  and  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  then. 
At  least,  these  ever  have  been  in  comparison  the  few,  and  muit 
remain  so  till  the  diffusion  of  education  renders  it  otherwise. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  no  reason  that  the  better  part  oft 
nation  should  submit  to  despotism  and  the  loss '  of  their  most 
sacred  rights,  because  the  majority  are  too  ignorant,  too  priest- 
ridden,  too  lost  to  a  sense  of  all  that  dignifies  human  nature, 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  struggle,  or  to  feel  a  wish  to  rise 
above  what  they  are.  If  only  a  tenth  part  or  a  twentieth  part 
of  tlie  Spanish  nation  had  wished  for  the  abolition  of  the  la* 
quisition,  it  might  have  been  prudent  to  withhold  our  iDte^ 
ference ;  but  could  any  Briton  have  failed  to  applaud  and 
wish  success  to  the  ettorts  of  that  enlightened  minority  ?  What 
then,  though  it  be  only  a  patriot  faction,  (if  faction  be  t 
proper  W’ord  in  such  a  connexion  J  who  are  making  a  stand  for 
tlicir  constitutional  privileges  against  the  perfidious  and  imbe¬ 
cile  tyrant  who  owes  them  nis  crown :  is  it  less  the  cause  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  or  of  humanity?  What  can  be  expected 
from  a  population  of  whom  every  sixtieth  individual  has  been 
computed  to  be  an  ecclesiastic  ?.  But  light  is  breaking  in  upon 
even  the  Gothic  darkness  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  ryreoee* 
cannot  much  longer  be  a  barrier  against  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  Tliere  is  no  Charles  tlie  Fifth  now',  no  Ximenes, 
to  stifle  freedom  in  its  cradle.  The  people  of  Spain  have  been 
taught  their  power,  a  lesson  not  soon  forgotten ;  and  what  Na¬ 
poleon  attempted  in  vain,  will  never  be  accomplished  by  a 
Bourbon,  though  backed  by  the  Imperial  committee  of  Ve¬ 
rona. 

The  Author’s  full-length  sketch  of  a  Guerilla  chief,  iatoo 
admirably  graphic  to  be  omitted  :  it  is  quite  d  la  RadcUffCf^ 
is,  besides,  connected  with  some  remarks  on  smuggling  wd 
the  prohibitory  system,  which  are  highly  deserving  oi  attention. 

•  1  arrived  about  night-fall  at  the  tower  of  Carol.  I  aaw  toiae 
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habitations  covered  with  snow,  irregularly  placed,  and  having  an  ap« 
Maiancc  of  filth,  which  surprised  me,  even  afVer  what  I  had  seen. 
My  horse,  which  was  used  to  the  country,  carried  me  of  his  own  ac- 
eord  into  a  court-yard,  where  pieces  of  beef  and  hides  still  bloody, 
vere  hanging  on  the  walls.  This  yard  was  used  as  a  slaughter-hooae 
by  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  army ;  and  the  dung-hill  which 
oorered  the  ground,  was  formed  of  blood  and  straw.  This  si^t 
ihocked  me.  My  guide  lent  me  a  pair  of  lor^e  wooden  shoes,  which 
1  put  on  over  my  boots,  and  I  crossed  this  stinking  court-yard,  to  go 
through  a  little  aoor,  to  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  which  led  to  the  upper 
ftsry.  The  company  was  very  numerous,  as  I  had  concluded  from 
the  number  of  mules  which  were  unloading  in  the  court-yard.  In  an 
Hsmense  apartment,  there  was  a  fire  on  which  nearly  a  whole  tfee 
vtt  burning.  The  flume  ascended  the  wall,  and  issued  by  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  The  persons  round  the  fire  were  all  sitting  upon  square 
nones,  or  on  blocks  of  wood ;  they  consisted  of  muleteers,  monks, 
iiBUgglers,  always  called  merchants,  the  trusty  and  well  beloved^  who 
were  on  their  flight,  and  women,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  warm 
themselves,  had  not  yet  thrown  off  their  black  cloaks.  All  were  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  seats  belonged  to  the  first  comer* 
Severn!  rows  of  frozen  travellers  were  waiting  till  their  turn  came. 
As  soon  as  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  first  line,  began  to  feel  his 
skin  burn,  he  retired,  and  made  room  for  the  one  behind  him.  The 
titst  care  was  to  take  off  the  spartillas,  or  the  wooden  shoes,  and  to 
bang  them  on  the  sticks  of  the  faggots,  which  were  not  yet  burning. 
Thus  there  were  about  twenty  pair  of  shoes  smoaking,  and  the  feet 
of  the  mountaineers  exhibited  naked  round  the  fire.  It  was  ia  ibo 
middle  of  this  gallery  that  1  had  to  take  my  seat.  Fortunately  ay 
guide  had  acted  as  my  chargS  d'affaires,  and  taken  care  to  occupy  a 
seat,  which  he  gave  up  to  me.  1  soon  found  myself  seated  next  to 
the  chief  of  a  band,  whose  face  promised  me  many  curious  stories*  if 
1  could  make  myself  understood,  and  accommouate  myself  to  his 
Castilian  pride.  He  wore  a  large  cloak  wrapped  round  his  body,  a 
leather  girdle  from  which  no  sabre  now  hung ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
1  saw  a  rude  handle  projecting  from  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers.  He 
had  just  smoked  a  pipe,  and  putting  his  hand  to  this  pocket  drew  out 
s  very  long  instrument,  which  suddenly  opening,  shewed  me  a  dagger 
concealed  under  the  form  of  a  knife.  He  made  use  of  thoi point  to 
clean  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  when  this  operation  was  finished,  he 
looked  at  his  weapon  for  an  instant,  and  turned  it  several  times  with 
complacency,  like  a  man  who  contemplates  bis  last  shilling.  A  briga¬ 
dier  of  the  gendarmes  who  was  present,  immediately  put  his  hand  on 
k,  uying  that  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  with  arms  into  the  French 
territory. 

*  *  ^Vell,’  said  the  other,  <  is  it  forbidden  to  cut  one’s  tobacco  and 
bread?’ 

*  *  Certainly  not,*  replied  the  brigadier,  '  but  here  is  more  than  is 
paired  to  cut  tobacco  and  bread.’ 


them? 


And  tlie  wolves  and  dogs ;  must  wc  not  defend  ourselves  against 
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*  The  guerilla  said  thtt  with  a  careless  air,  but  so  haughtBy,  tha 
my  gendarme,  who  was  accustomed  to  ask  for  passports,  and  not  foi 
d^gert,  did  not  venture  to  insist.  There  was  an  old  serjeaat  ia  tki 
company,  the  only  one  perhaps  of  his  age  and  appearance,  that  i  batt 
remarks  in  our  army,  and  who  I  believe  would  have  willingly  takci 
u^n  himself  to  disarm  the  guerilla.  He  seemed  to  be  well  acquaisi- 
ed  with  this  kind  of  knives.  1  heard  him  mutter  between  hit  teeik, 
and  ask  rather  angrily,  *  Whether  people  came  into  France  to  stia^ 
sinate  ?*  As  the  police  however  did  not  concern  him,  lie  went  ts 
drink  in  a  corner,  while  the  other  continued  to  smoke ;  and  thus  they 
parted,  like  two  dogs  of  equal  strength,  who  separate  growling  n 
each  other. 

*  I  drew  near  the  table  wlierc  the  did  serjeant  was  drinking.  The 
face  of  this  brave  man  suddenly  brightened  up ;  he  politely  asked  m 
to  drink  with  him,  and  immediately  enquired  what  business  1  hwl 
among  all  these  people.  *  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  *  1  pity  you  ;  you  will 
sup  ill,  pass  a  very  iMti  night,  and  to* morrow  you  will  make  a  jtiumey 
which  it  worse  than  all.  For  us,  it  is  nothing  ;  we  have  been  for  i 
year  guarding  these  Spaniards,  who  play  the  devil  at  home,  and  tiien 
come  to  take  refuge  among  us.  There  is  one  there  !* 

*  *  Yes  !  ray  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  him 

*  *  Think  of  him,  why,  that  he  it  as  old  a  soldier  as  myself,  and 
that  that  knife  has  killed  more  Frenchmen,  than  it  has  ever  cut  to¬ 
bacco 

*  *  How  do  you  goess  that  ?* 

*  *  Ob,  faith,  1  know  them  well !  I  understand  those  countenance 
as  our  fishermen  when  tliey  look  at  the  horizon  can  foresee  the  mb- 
Ural  F 

*  «  You  were  born  then  on  the  sea  coast 

« *  Oh  dear,  yes  1  my  mother  is  an  oyster-woman  at  Cette.  Tlioegb 
I  liave  always  been  tued  to  run  about  the  mountains,  1  assure  yo« 
that  fine  fellow  would  have  gathered  a  handful  of  snow  upon  Canigou 
before  I  could  pluck  up  a  tufl  of  grass.  Only  look  at  tliose  feet ;  no 
goat’s  are  more  forked.  And  that  dagger!  I’ll  wager  that  it  Iwi 
tasted  plenty  of  our  blood.  Should  a  villanous  weapon  like  that  come 
into  France  ?— If  the  brigadier  would  allow'  me’— 

*  ‘  You  seem  to  be  rather  afraid  of  it.’ 

*  *  Oh,  my  good  sir,  when  1  see  it,  1  am  not  afraid  of  it,  and  tliaak 
God,  my  musket  fears  nobody.  But  my  musket  goes  only  in  one  hmd, 
and  this  serpent  of  s  knife  passes  from  one  hand  to  another .  K  tees 
you  when  you  do  not  see  it,  and  it  penetrates  you  as  it  would  into  the 
crumb  of  this  loaf.’ 

*  *  You  have  tlien  fooght  long  against  the  guerillas ;  it  is  a  bad  kind 
of  warfare.’ 

*  ‘  Bad  I  you  never  know  where  it  is.  The  road  is  always 

there  are  never  any  enemies  before  you  ;  but  behind . If  you 

want  to  drink  at  a  pool,  or  to  cut  wood,  you  must  be  on  your 
against  the  very  stones.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  those  fellows, 

as  you  see  there,  riMbea  out,  and  you  arc  dead  before  you  have  time 
to  cry  vivc  PEnipcrcur me,’  added  the  good  scijeaat. 
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I  you  know  that  at  the  time  we  fought  asainst  those  people,  we  used 
to  cry  rEmpereur  /  And  he,  you  know,  would  not  have  us  be 
In  the  campaign  in  Egypt — you  remember,  sir,  the  campaiga 

^  exactly,  for  I  was  not  there ;  but  I  have  heard  speak  of  it* 

( « Well  1  I  will  tell  you.  The  sabres  of  those  Turks  cut  you  off  a 
oian*8  heail,  as  we  could  cut  off  the  top  of  a  little  shrub.  Those 
iibres  at  first  rather  fVightened  us ;  but  the  general  soon  cured  us  of 
that.  He  told  us  that  we  were  children;  yet  we  were  taller  and 
older  than  he  ;  I  for  my  part  was  four  years  older.  Well  1  he  said  ao 
much  to  us,  that  we  lost  uur  fear.— But  tliese  knives. *..•••• 

« •  Did  he  not  accustom  you  to  them 

<  •  Accustom ! . people  say  much  more ;  namely,  that  he  would 

DOt  come  back  here  himself  on  account  of  them,  and  if  he  was  afraid 
of  them,  what  should  xve  feel  V 

*  *  Do  you  really  think  that  Bonaparte  was  afhud  of  returning  t# 
Spain  on  account  of  the  knives  V  ^ 

<  <  Faith !  they  say  so.  And  then,  look  you,  he  was  just  married; 
and  it  is  unpleasant  the  first  year  of  marriage  to  carry  on  this  sort  of 
nr.  As  for  me,  I  thoi^ht  more  than  once  that  1  should  never  see 
my  old  mother  again.  Come,  sir,  let  us  take  a  drau^t.  All  this  is 
very  well  to  talk  of  when  you  are  no  longer  in  the  mimite  of  it.*  And 
turning  at  the  same  time  to  some  young  soldiers,  whom  he  pledged  t 
*  My  poor  children,*  said  he,  *  God  keep  you  from  Spain.*  * 


*  The  brigadier  of  the  gendarmes  bad  not  yet  retired,  and  was 
noking  bis  pipe  by  the  fireside.  1  arose,  and  went  to  sit  down  by  him* 
Id  changing  my  seat,  1  perceived  the  Spaniard  who  was  the  possessor 


had  stretched  bis  large  limbs  upon  the  floor,  and 
Mpported  his  bead  upon  block  of  wood.  This  magnificent  bandit, 
liM  Endymion  lighted  up  by  a  moou-beam,  received  the  red  light  of 
tbf  fire  on  his  countenance.  He  was  in  a  profound  sleep*  I  partis 
culsrly  remarked  his  large  closed  eyes,  his  mouth  half  open,  his  long^ 
hair  icaUered  in  confusion  about  his  neck.  In  spite  of  nis  rude  cot» 
taoie,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  model  of  a  human  figure.  What  a 
pity,  thought  I,  that  civilization  has  not  enlightened  and  developed  s»* 
powerful  a  form  1 

I «  What  do  you  think  of  this  company  V  said  the  gendarme;  and 
vkWt  giving  me  time  to  reply,  added,  *  you  must  certainly  have* 
Mine  very  particular  business  to  bring  you  here ;  as  for  me,  1  woohl 
m  stay  a  day  in  it,  if  1  were  not  obliged  by  my  office.  I  have- 
gssrded  all  the  coasts  of  France,  all  the  defiles  of  the  Alps ;  I  have* 
even  served  in  Italy  during  the  blockade ;  but  1  assure  you  that  I 
kave  never  yet  seen  such  smugglers  as  thiMe  of  the  valley  of  CaroL 
kse,  said  he  (pointing  to  the  cosapany)  these  are  people  who  know  the 
snsUcst  crevice  in  the  mountains,  and  wlio  pam  wbm  neither  you. 
mr  1  would  ever  dare  to  venture  ourselves.  And  what  kind  of  oao* 
^fsbsnd  do  you  think  they  carry  on  In  the  Jura,  near  Geneva,  the 
^tMuauineers  carry  jewellery  and  wateb^  wtucb  are  suchsmail  articles 
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tluU  it  k  natural  tliey  should  not  be  teen.  But  these  merely 
—what  do  you  think  i — wool !  and  we  can  hardly  ever  coich 
In  fhct  they  climb  the  mountains  on  the  south  side,  and  when  thtj 
have  reached  the  summit,  they  throw  down  the  bales,  which  roll  doai 
OB  the  north  side,  when  others  receive  and  cari^  tliero  through  the 
defiles  into  the  plain.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  watch  them,  they  alwan 
escape  us.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  with  sugar  and  coffee;  aifw 
those  goods,  they  introduce  them  as  tlie  ladies  in  the  sea-porti  do 
yaoilla,  in  tlieir  bags.  They  are  an  untractable  and  wicked  people', 
whom  we  have  Urn  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  under  restraint,  who  are 
neither  French  nor  Spanish,  and  who  look  only  for  one  thing,  whidi 
is  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Would  you  believe  it,  they  are 
almost  all  Bona^rtisCs,  though  they  had  no  more  connection  with  the 
government  of  Bonaparte  than  with  that  of  the  king  ?  But  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason ;  sugar  and  coffee  were  dearer  then,  and  tmuggliif 
was  more  profitable.* 

*'Thc  brigadier  told  me  many  other  things  which  1  shall  not  reptat 
I  could  not  help  making  reflections  on  the  prohibitory  system,  which 
is  now  adopted  by  all  Europe.  Every  state  wishes  to  impose  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  other,  and  to  oblige  foreign  produce  to  pay  import 
duties.  What  is  the  result  ?  Nations  are  now  so  much  on  the  alert, 
that  a  week  afler  the  levying  of  the  duty,  they  retaliate.  We  btve 
attempted  to  lay  a  duty  on  American  cotton ;  the  Americans  have 
revenged  themselves  by  almost  excluding  our  wines:  we  have  laid t 
duty  on  Swedish  iron,  and  Sweden  has  retaliated  in  the  same  way  ai 
the  Americans.  1  mention  these  instances,  because  they  are  fresh  ii 
my  memory ;  and  the  result  is,  that  almost  every  prohibition  has  bsia 
retaliated,  and  that  we  remain  with  an  insupportable  complicatioa  of 
duties,  which  ruin  commerce,  and  clog  it  with  disgusting  precautioos 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  frontiers  of  states  are  inhabitea  by  a  race 
whom  smuggling  renders  horribly  depraved.  Smugglers  are  a  wichid 
race;  drunkards,  robbers,  and  gamblers.  These  qualities  are  the 
necessary  results  of  a  life  spent  in  hazards  and  dangers,  often  hi 
idleness,  and  always  in  the  violation  of  the  laws.  1  know  a  village, 
formerly  very  rich,  placed  on  the  boundary  of  the  free  territory  of 
Marseilles,  and  near  a  kind  of  defile,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  smuggling ;  they  have  almost  enti^ 
abandoned  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  sold  them  to  a  nd^ 
bouring  village,  which  is  now  becoming  a  place  of  consequence  oy 
the  industry  and  assiduity  of  its  cultivators.  The  population  of  the 
first  is  DOW  an  idle,  wicked,  and  gambling  race.  The  vice  of  gaming 
had  formerly  been  carried  there  to  an  excess.  It  had  infected  the 
higher  class,  which  this  time  had  received  the  influence  instead  of 
communicating  it ;  and  it  was  there  that  petmle  came  to  make  the 
most  ruinous  parties  of  play.  Smuggling  itself  had  been  practised  by 
them  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  before  the  Revolution,  the 
noblemen,  whose  carriages  were  not  examined  at  the  cuslom-ho*!, 
carried  it  on  in  the  most  unblushing  manner. 

•  Such  arc  the  effects  of  those  prohibitions ;  they  create  ofieno^i 
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the  commission  of  which  is  profitable,  ami  very  soon  make  offenders 
vIk>  become  the  most  vicious  of  men.  They  are  also  the  most  tor- 
bstest  class,  of  which  they  have  just  given  proofs  in  Spain,  for  it  is 
thfv  who  compose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  bonds  of  the  Faith.* 
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Art-  ni*  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette^  Queen  of 
France  and  Navarre.  To  whicli  are  added.  Recollections, 
Sketches,  and  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  By  Madame  Campan,  First  Femme 
de  Chambre  to  the  Queen.  In  two  Volumes.  Svo.  pp«  95S. 
London.  1823. 

The  Court  of  France  has  generally  been  degraded  by  sya* 
tematic  licentiousness ;  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
sections  of  French  history  are  identified  with  the  reigns  under 
which  this  organized  corruption  prevailed  in  its  greatest  excess. 
The  age  of  Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.  are  become 
proverbial  phrases  to  express  the  periods  when  France  attained 
her  highest  eminence  in  arts  and  arms ;  but  they  also  bring 
with  &em  recollections  destructive  of  all  genuine  fame. 
Bigotry,  treachery,  sensuality,  are  so  deeply  blended  with  the 
events  of  those  remarkable  times,  as  to  tarnish  all  their  bright- 
oest,  and  to  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  characters  of  men 
otherwise  entitled  to  admiration*  and  esteem.  During  the 
shewy  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  King’s  Mistress  became  a  title 
of  envied  distinction.  A  regular  establishment  was  provided 
for  the  favourite ;  she  appeared  at  court  with  the  honours  of 
bigh  rank;  courtiers  followed  in  her  train,  and  ministen  of 
sUte  sued  for  her  protection.  His  successor,  not  content  with 
adopting  this  system  of  concubinage,  abandoning  himself  to 
the  impulses  of  an  imagination  utterly  depraved,  found  a  hate- 
fal  gratification  in  the  caresses  of  a  vulgar  wanton,  and  the 
inftmous  indulgencies  of  the  Parc^aux-cetfs.  This  establish- 
inent  consisted  of  a  number  of  elegant  houses  within  the  same 
enclosure,  where  beautiful  girls,  of  all  ages,  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  their  master.  Children,  unhappy  enough  to  give 
the  promise  of  future  loveliness,  were  sometimes  purchased, 
wd  sometimes  forced  from  their  parents,  and  trained  for  the 
hing’s  detestable  purpose.  These  victims  of  brutal  appetite 
were  successively  dismissed,  with  a  liberal  provision  for  them- 
sclvea  and  for  their  offspring  ;  and  this  artful  profusion  awa- 
heaed  the  cupidity  of  the  necessitous  or  the  avaricious,  and 
loured  an  eauy  and  ample  supply  for  this  school  of  depravity. 
‘  Hence,’  writes  Lacretelle  in  nis  History  of  France,  *  corrup- 
'  tiou  found  its  way  into  the  most  peaceful  and  obscure  habita- 


*  tioui^  It  was  skilluliy  and  {patiently  tbstered  by  Uiott 

*  miuistcred  to  the  debaucheries  of  Luuie.  Whole  yeare  vm 

*  occupied  iu  Uie  seduction  of  p;irU  not  yet  of  marriagQiUi 

*  age,  and  iu  uudennining  the  principles  of  modesty  ^ 

*  fidelity  in  young  women/  The  following  anecdote  wilt  u 
once  exhibit  the  character  of  Louis  XV.,  and  shew  that  ib 
disastrous  effects  on  his  subjects,  had  even  destroyed  the  jei« 
lousy  with  wluch  parental  ail’ection  guards  the  virtue  of  tk 
object  of  its  auxious  oarc. 

*  The  King  had  gone,  with  a  grand  cavalcade,  to  Paris,  to  holii 
bed  of  jut  lice.  As  he  passed  the  terrace  of  the  Thuilleries,  kt  ib 
served  a  chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  dressed  in  a  faded  lustring  coac,jit 
a  woman  of  a  pretty  good  6gure,  holding  on  the  parapet  of  tht  iw> 
race  a  young  girl  strikingly  beautiful,  much  adorned,  and  drsmdli 
a  rose-coloured  taffety  frock.  The  King*#  notice  was  inyolttDtai% 
attracted  by  the  marked  manner  in  which  he  was  pointed  out  loth 
girl.  On  returning  to  Versailles,  he  called  Le  Bel,  the  ministornd 
conhdant  of  his  secret  pleasures,  and  ordered  him  to  seek  in  Ptriia 
young  female  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  describing  hsra 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Le  Bel  assured  him,  he  saw  no  probtSaSth 
of  the  success  of  such  a  commission.  **  Pardon  me/*  said  Loia 
XV.,  **  this  family  must  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThuUlsib^ 
on  the  ride  of  the  faubouig  Saint  Honor6,  or  at  the  entranot  of  tin 
faubourg  St.  Germain.  These  people  certainly  go  on  foot;  thndkl 
not  make  the  girl,  of  whom  they  seemed  so  fond,  cross  all  ntk 
They  are  poor  ;  the  clothes  of  the  child  were  so  new,  that  1  hart  M 
doubt  they  were  made  for  the  very  day  1  was  to  go  to  Paris.  Sb 
will  wear  that  dress  all  the  summer,  lliey  will  walk  in  the  ThuQlMhi 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Apply  to  the  man  who  sells  lemonadog 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans  ;  children  take  refreshment  there ;  you 
will  discover  her  by  these  means.**  Le  Bel  fulfilled  his  maitM^ 
orders;  and,  within  a  month,  discovered  the  dwelling  of  the  gH 
He  found  that  Louts  XV.  was  not  m  the  least  mistaken  with 
to  the  tntetitions  which  he  supj^ed  to  exist.  All  conditioni  wm 
easily  agreed  on  ;  the  King  contributed,  by  considerable  preaenm  IB 
the  education  of  MaderooiaeUe  de  Bomana,  for  the  apace  of  Iw 
yanrs.  She  was  kept  totally  ignorant  of  her  future  destiny;  wd$ 
when  ahe  bad  completed  her  fiBeenth  year,  she  was  taken  to  WemHith 
on  pretence  of  going  to  see  the  p^ce.  Between  four  and  five  • 
the  afternoon,  she  was  conducted  into  the  minor  gallery*  All  tfo 
grand  apartments  were  usually  very  solitary  at  that  hour.  La  Bd, 
who  waited  for  them,  opened  the  glass  door  which  led  from  the  galh^ 
into  the  King*8  closet,  and  invite  Mademoiselle  de  Romans  to|i  » 
and  examine  its  beauties.  Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  a  man  imWi 
she  knew,  and  excited  by  the  curiosity  so  excusable  at  her  a^  ^ 
•agerly  accepted  the  offer,  but  insisted  on  Le  Bel’s  procuring 
same  feature  for  her  parents.  He  amured  her  that  it  was  impoidWil 
Uiaa  they  were  going  to  ait  down  in  one  of  the  windosif  of  tha  gai^ 
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wait  for  her,  ami  that,  when  the  had  teen  the  inner  apartmenU, 
hi  veuld  bring  her  back  to  them.  She  contented ;  the  glatt  door 
diwd  on  her.  Le  Del  shewed  her  the  chamber,  the  council  room, 
nd  talked  with  cothuaiatm  of  the,  monarch  who  pntaotiod  the  tplen- 
^  vitli  which  the  was  lurrouoded  ;  and,  at  length,  conducted  her 
to  the  private  apartmenta,  where  MademoiteUe  de  Romana  found  tlio 
btmaelf.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  400—402.  .  ,, 

A  atill  more  atrociona  instance  is  stated  by  Soulavie  in  his 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.” 

*  Amongst  the  young  ladies  of  a  very  tender  age,  with  whom  the 
King  amu^  himself  during  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
W  aflerwarda,  there  was  also  a  Mademoiselle  Tiercelin,  whom  hit 
Nijetty  ordered  to  take  the  name  of  Bonneval,  the  very  day  the  was 
psented  to  him.  The  King  was  the  flrat  who  perceived  thb  child, 
ilnii  not  above  nine  years  old,  in  the  care  of  a  nurie,  in  the  garden 
if  the  Tuilleries,  one  day  when  he  went  in  state  to  his  **  good  city 
if  Paris  (”  and  having,  in  the  evening,  spoken  of  her  beauty  to  L# 
Bd,  the  servant  applied  to  M.  de  Sartine,  who  traced  her  out,  and 
bsaght  her  of  the  nurse  for  a  few  louis.  She  was  daughter  of  M.  do 
Tbltdin,  a  man  of  quality,  whq  could  not  patiently  endure  an  affront 
•f  this  nature.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  be  silent :  he  was 
tdd  his  child  was  lost ;  and  that  it  would  oe  best  for  him  to  submit  to 
the  sacriflee,  unless  he  wished  to  lose  his  liberty  also.*  Vol.  I.  p.  446. 

Decency  aiid  morality,  however,  cannot  with  impunity  be 
dismissed  from  a  court,  without  the  adoption  of  a  aubatitute, 
sod  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  found  thia  in  etiqueilt.  Forma, 
offen  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  were  punctiliously  enforced. 
The  royal  family  were  fenced  in  by  a  perfect  entrenchment  of 
otrenionies,  which,  like  cJwmux  de  /rise,  kept  intrqders  at  a 
distance,  while  they  cramped  and  confined  the  individual  whom 
they  surrounded.  That  a  certain  routine  of  respectful  observ- 
tace  should  be  connected  with  the  public  appearances,  and 
^en  with  the  familiar  associations  of  crowned  heads,  is  ob-* 
nonsly  necessary  ;  but  that  their  domestic  hours,  their  retire- 
Beat  from  general  observation,  should  admit  of  no  relaxation 
^  the  formalities  of  etiquette,  is  inexcusably  absurd,  Yet, 
*ith  was  the  situation  of  a  King  and  Queen  of  France,  The 
^wing  is  by  no  means  the  most  ridiculous  specimen  of  tliese 
annoyances. 

I  The  princess’s  toilette  was  a  master-piece  of  etiquette  %  every 
4iig  done  on  the  occasion  was  in  a  prescribed  form.  Both  tbf  denie 
^teoeur  and  the  dre^woroan  usually  attended  and  officiated,  insiatad 
7  the  principal  lady  in  waidng,  and  two  inferior  atteodanta.  Thm 
^^oman  put  on  the.petdcoat,  and  handed  the  gown  to  theQueeo* 
^dame  ePhonneur  poured  out  the  water  for  her  hands,  and  put  ow 
V  body  linen.  When  a  princess  of  the  royal  family  happened  to 
Vol.  XIX.  N.  S.  2  1 
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be  present  while  the  Queen  was  dressing,  the  dumc  d’lionncur  yield^i 
to  her  the  latter  act  of  office,  but  still  did  not  yield  it  directly  to  die 
princesses  of  the  blood ;  in  such  a  case,  the  dame  d’honneur  wai  ic. 
customed  to  present  the  linen  to  the  chief  lady  in  waiting,  who  b 
her  turn  handed  it  to  the  princess  of  the  blood.  Each  of  these 
ladies  obsenred  these  rules  scrupulously,  as  affecting  her  rights.  Oqs 
winter  8  day,  it  happened  that  the  Queen,  who  was  entirely  undrowed, 
was  just  going  to  put  on  her  body  linen  ;  1  held  it  ready  unfolded  for 
her.  The  dame  d’honneur  came  in,  slipped  off  her  gloves,  and  took 
it.  A  rustling  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  it  was  opened  ;  and  in  caoie 
tliie  Dutchess  d’Orleans ;  she  took  her  gloves  off,  and  came  forward 
to  take  the  garment;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  wrong  in  the 
cl*honneur  to  hand  it  to  her,  slie  gave  it  to  me,  and  1  handed  it  to  tha 
princess.  A  further  noise — it  was  the  Countess  dc  Provence;  tbs 
Dutchess  d’Orleans  handed  her  the  linen.  All  this  while,  the  Quett 
kept  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  appeared  to  feel  ooii 
Madame  observed  her  uncomfortable  situation,  and  merely  layis| 
down  her  handkerchief,  without  taking  oil'  her  gloves,  she  nut  on  tilt 
linen,  and  in  doing  so,  knocked  the  Queen’s  cup  off.  The  QtMsi 
laughed  to  conceal  her  impatience,  but  not  until  she  had  muttered 
several  times ;  “  Mow  disagreeable  1  bow  tiresome  !*’  ’  Vol.  I.pp.91,5. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Marie  Antoinette,  young, 
beautiful,  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  volatile  in  disposition,  should 
seek  emancipation  from  these  irksome  restraints ;  nor  that,  is 
the  eager  quest  of  pleasure,  she  should  sometimes  so  far  tram* 
gross  the  boundaries  of  propriety  as  to  expose  herself  to  c«n- 
aurr,  justly, — to  the  imputation  of  positive  guilt,  undeservedly, 
though  plausibly.  We  give  no  credit  to  the  foul  insinuntioni 
and  charges  of  Soulavic  ;  still  less  would  we  for  a  nioTnent 
listen  to  the  deeper  degradations  with  which  her  indiscretiom 
penuitted  calumny  to  connect  her  name.  We  are  willing  to 
Delieve  that  she  was  innocent  of  every  thing  beyond  vanity  and 
extravagance  ;  but  we  cannot  go  the  length  to  which  Madiae 
Catnpau  would  carry  us  in  acquitting  her  of  these.  During 
the  greater  ])art  of  her  career  of  gayety,  the  lower  orders  rf 
the  French  were  suffering  extreme  misery,  occasioned,  to  t 
ronsiderahle  extent,  hy  the  pressure  of  the  public  burdeni. 
Her  expensive  habits  enhanced  and  insulted  that  wretchedneUi 
while  her  improvidence  and  thoughtlessness  continually  placed 
her  in  situations  which,  to  say  the  least,  allowed* of  misooi* 
struction.  Without  questioniug  the  veracity  of  Madame  Cta* 
pan,  we  really  cannot  help  receiving  her  testimony  with  see* 
picton,  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  its  attempt  at  enW* 
yustiiication.  She  even  represents  the  Queen  as  economW 
and  extremely  moderate  in  her  personal  expenses.  Not  cos- 
teat  with  asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  general  belief*  tkij 
Marie  .Antoinette  hn<l  no  share  whatever  in  the  appointmotrt  ^ 
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)|.  de  ('aloniie  to  the  snperintcnilence  of  the  6tiances,  ehe 
represents  her  as  gradually  i^^ithdrawing  her  conildeiice  frotn 
her  friend  and  favourite,  the  Dutchess  de  Polignoc,  because 
lier  coterie,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  d^Artois,  had  eontri- 
bsted  to  the  nomination  of  that  clever  but  lavish  minister. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  Queen 
made  Madame  Cam  pan  her  sole  confidante  on  this  occasion. 
It  may  have  been  so  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  corroborative 
testimony,  and  vith  proofs  before  us  of  the  undiminished  fa- 
Tour  of  Madanir;  de  Polignac,  we  cannot  but  strongly  suspect 
tlie  ac'curacy  of  this  statement.  There  are  others  of  tho  same 
(^oestionable  imture  ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  press  these  oon- 
uderations  fiirtlier.  Madame  de  C.  and  her  Editor  have  af¬ 
forded  ns  much  gratification  and  some  information ;  and  we 
ire  quite  willing  to  admit  that  she  has  placed  the  character  and 
esndnct  of  her  mistress  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny  in  many 
instances  where  unprincipled  malice  had  thrown  slander  on  her 
memory.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  a  more  systematic 
eiamination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  we  shall  briefly 
introduce  our  readers  to  their  Author. 

Her  father,  M.  Genet,  was  first  clerk  in  the  department  of 
ibrti^  affairs.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  appears  to  have 
bwn  a  man  of  talent  and  knowledge.  He  took  great  pains 
vith  the  education  of  his  children ;  and  Henrietta,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  music  and  the 
modem  languages.  Her  talent  for  recitation  procured  ft/  her, 
lithe  early  age  of  fifteen,  the  place  of  reader  to  the  daughter 
of  Louis  Xv.  She  entered  upon  her  office  just  after  the 
death  of  Maria  Leckzinska,  the  wife  of  that  royal  debauchee; 
ind  she  describes  in  expressive  language  the  flrst  impressions 
of  awe  produced  upon  her  mind  by  the  paraphernalia  of  Iroyal 
mok.  Madame  Adelaide,  the  elder  of  the  princessect,  vrds 
^^hty  and  passionate.  She  one  day  had  a  fierce  cpqari^l 
•ith  her  dancing-master  about  the  name  of  a  minuet,  which  he 
W  invented  and  dignified  with  the  happily  imagined  epfthit 
ccmliur  de  rose.  Her  highness,  from  some  unaccountaUe 
^^ce,  chose  to  distinguish  it  by  a  difie/ent  colour,  blue,  yi 
|nadid  the  mortified  exhaust  his  eloquence  in  de- 

of  his  favourite  titte ;  hU  pupil  reftsed  to  ijistneo  UU  tier 
wim  was  complied  with,  and  the  rose  was  compelled  to  give 
to  violet.  Madame  Victoire  was  handsome  and  grace- 
hi,  amiable,  but  •  luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  Fasts  were  a 
annoyance  to  her ;  and  we  have  a  curious  detail  of  a 
•^lar  battle  between  her  conscience  and  her  appetite,  re¬ 
jecting  the  edibility  of  waterfowl  in  Lent.  Luckily,  a  bishop 
“^ppeuing  to  be  at  table,  he  was  of  course  made  reieree  ;  ana, 
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with  a  (gravity  suited  to  Uie  occasion,  he  rested  Uie  meriu 
the  case  on  the  quality  of  the  gravy.  *  Let.*  said  this  sag^ 
cious  diocesan,  *  the  bird,  when  dressed,  be  held  over  a  goU 
^  silver  dish,  and  pricked  :  if,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tlie 
^  jp^vy  shall  congeal,  the  fowl  must  be  accounted  flesh  ;  bat, 
*  if  it  remain  in  an  oily  state,  eat  without  scruple.*  This  happy 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  expen* 
ment  rewarded  tlie  scrupulous  Victoire  for  her  heroic  self-denial. 
Madame  Sophie  was  excc'.sively  ugly ;  her  movements  were 
hurried  and  abrupt ;  and,  that  she  mi^ht  know  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  them, 
she  acquired  a  habit  of  *  leering  on  one  side,  like  a  hare.’ 
She  was  reserved  and  taciturn,  excepting  in  a  storm :  a  flaih 
of  lightning  made  her  condescending  and  affable,  while  a  peal 
of  thunder  frightened  her  into  fondness  and  caresses.  Ala- 
dame  Louise  was  short  and  deformed.  She  determined  oi 
taking  the  veil ;  and  we  have  the  usual  quantum  of  exclaaia- 
tions  about  *  her  loftiness  of  soul,*  her  love  of  the  *  subiiaie,* 
and  her  love  of  *  brilliant  actions.*  A  much  more  plauiiblt 
solution  is  assigned  in  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  princess  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Collett  in  his  Relics  of  Literature,  and  which  ascribes  her 
termination  to  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  Marquis  Turbilly. 
The  letter  is,  no  doubt,  a  forgery  :  tlie  fact  is  probably  correct 
Louis  XV.,  whose  low  amours  had  given  him  a  taste  forwl* 
garity,  was  accustomed  to  distinguisn  his  daughters  by  cotut 
nicknames.  Victoire  was  Coche — an  old  Sow,  or  fat  womis. 
Adelaide  he  called  Lo^i/e-rR^g*  Sophie  was  honoured  wkk 
the  epithet  Graille — Scrap.  Louise  escaped  witli  the  title  of 
Ckifit — Bad  Silk,  or  Stuff'. 

*  Louis  XV.  saw  very  little  of  his  family.  He  came  every  moniif 
by  a  private  staircase  into  tlie  apartment  of  Madame  Adelaida,  ik 
often  brought,  and  drank  there,  coffee  that  he  had  made  hinidt 
Madame  Adelaide  pulled  a  bell,  which  apprised  Madame  Victoiieif 
the  King’s  visit ;  Madame  Victoire,  on  rising  to  go  to  her  siiUi'i 
apartment,  rang  for  Madame  Sophie,  who,  in  her  turn,  rang  for  lb* 
dame  Louise.  The  apartments  of  the  princesses  were  of  lar«  S- 
mentions.  Madame  Louise  occupied  the  furthest  room.  Tbiilitt^ 
lady  was  deformed  and  very  short ;  the  poor  princess  used  to  m 
with  all  her  might  to  join  the  daily  meeting,  but,  having  a  number  of 
rooms  to  cross,  she  frequently,  in  spite  of  her  haste,  had  ealy 
time  to  embrace  her  father,  before  he  set  out  for  the  chase. 

*  Every  evening  at  six,  the  ladies  interrupted  my  reading  to 

to  accompany  the  princes  to  Louis  XV. ;  this  visit  was  called  b 
king’s  dehoUer*^  ami  was  marked  by  a  kind  of  etiquette.  TbeptiS’ 


•  Debotter  meaning  the  lime  of  unhooting.— Tr. 
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ceifft  put  on  an  enormous  hoop,  which  set  out  a  fietticoat  oma* 
veoted  with  gold  or  embroidery ;  they  fiistened  a  long  train  round 
their  waist  and  concealed  the  undreu  of  the  rest  of  their  clothing, 
hy  a  long  cloak  of  black  tafi*ety  which  enveloped  them  up  to  the  chin, 
gentleman  ushers,  the  ladies  in  waiting,  the  pages,  the  esquires, 
imi  the  ushers,  bearing  large  flambeaux,  accom|)anied  them  to  tho 
king.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  palace,  generally  so  still,  was  in  mo* 
lion;  the  king  kisseil  each  princess  on  the  forehead,  and  the  visit  was 
to  short,  that  the  reading  which  it  interrupted,  was  frequently  re« 
5dmfd  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  the  princesses  returned  to 
their  apartments,  and  untied  the  strings  of  their  petticoats  and  trains ; 
they  resumed  their  tapestry,  and  I  niy  book/  Vol.  1.  pp.  11,  IS. 

This  monarch  had  a  dignified  and  graceful  demeanour,  and 
excelled  in  a  number  of  trifling  dexterities,  buch  as  knocking 
ulT 

Mlie  top  of  an  egg-shell  very  cleverly,  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  fork; 
be  therefore  always  ate  eggs  when  he  dined  in  public ;  and  the 
Ptrisian  cockneys,  who  came  on  Sundays]  to  sec  the  king  dine,  re¬ 
turned  home  less  struck  with  his  fine  figure,  than  with  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  broke  his  eggs.’ 

Whatever  skill  Louis  might  display  in  this  important  opera¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  much  forbearance  to¬ 
wards  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  specimens  of  his  wit,*  exercised  on  a  child  of 
§fteen.  *  Louis  XV.,'  writes  Madame  Campan, 

*had  the  most  imposing  presence.  His  eyes  remained  fixed  upon 
you  ill  the  time  he  was  speaking ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
oil  features,  he  inspired  a  sort  of  fear.  I  was  very  young,  it  is  true, 
vkcD  he  first  spoke  to  me  ;  you  shall  judge  whether  it  was  in  a  very 
gracious  manner.  1  was  fifteen.  The  King  was  going  out  to  hunt ;  a 
Bomerous  retinue  followed  him  ;  he  stopp^  opposite  to  me.  **  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Genet,"  said  he,  **  1  am  assured  you  are  very  learned,  and 
Qiiderstand  four  or  five  foreign  languages.”  **  1  know  only  two, 
ure,”  1  answered  trembling.  **  Which  are  they  **  English  and 
Italian."  Do  you  speak  them  fluently  **  Yes,  sire,  very  fluent¬ 
ly.**  **  That  is  quite  enough  to  drive  a  husband  mad.”  After  this 
jvetty  compliment,  the  King  went  on ;  the  retinue  saluted  me, 
UQghing ;  and  for  roy  part,  1  remained  motionless  with  surprise  and 
coafotion  for  some  moments  on  the  spot  where  1  stood.’ 

Vol.  I.  p.  vui. 

Wule  in  this  post.  Mademoiselle  Genet  married  M.  Cam- 
whose  father  was  secretary  of  the  Queen's  closet.  On  her 
••fnage,  the  King  gave  her  a  pension  of  6000  livres ;  and, 
she  was  permitted  to  retain  the  office  of  reader  lo  the 
she  was  appointed  by  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  An- 
her  femme  de xKambrt,  When  the  royal  family  were 
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iiiipriMoncd  in  the  Temple,  Madame  Cainpaii  was  enlrutted 
with  papers  of  importance,  and  found  safety  for  herself  and 
her  cnar^e,  in  retirement.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  find¬ 
ing  herself  reduced  to  poverty,  and  having  voluntarily  becetne 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  her  husl)and*s  debts,  she  opened 
a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Her  seminary  ob. 
tained  the  highest  reputation.  Madame  de  Beauharnois  con¬ 
fided  her  daughter  Ilortense  and  her  niece  Imiilie,  to  her  care. 
A  short  time  after  this,  .she  learnt  tliat  Madame  de  B.  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  Corsican  ^cnlUman  irhit  had  been  broin^ht  up  at  the  niiiitarjf 
schind,  and  was  then  a  genera/.  When  Napoleon  organized  and 
endowed  the  institution  of  Keoiien,  for  the  education,  at  the 
national  expense,  of  tiu*  orplians  of  otlicers  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  children  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he 
fixed  on  Madame  Campan  as  the  directress  of  his  new  esta- 
hlislnueiit.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  destroyed  all  her  prospects.  Calumny  was  busy, 
and  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  her  royal  mistresawai 
('tilled  in  question.  JS he  retired  to  Mantes,  where  the  loss  of 
her  son  crushed  every  remaining  hope  of  happiness.  A  painful 
disorder,  which  reijuires  a  still  more  painful  operation,  soon 
manifested  itself.  Metastasis  of  disease  was  discovered  soon 
after  tlie  extirpation  of  the  original  malady  ;  and  she  died  on 
the  Kith  March,  1822. 

‘  One  profound  sentiment — her  attachmrnl  to  the  Queen,  (me 
constant  study — the  education  of  youth,  occupied  her  whole  life. 
Na()oleon  once  said  to  her,  “  'fhe  old  systems  of  lulucation  were 
good  for  nothing — what  do  young  women  staiul  in  need  of,  to  be  well 
brought  up  in  France  “  Of  mothers^*  answered  Madam  Campan. 
“  It  is  well  said,”  replied  Napoleon.  “  Well,  madame,  let  the  Freodi 
be  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  up  mothers  for  their  cliildrcn.**’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  xliii,  xlif. 

Such  was  the  society  to  which  the  young  and  lovely  Arch- 
dutchess  of  Austria  was  introduced  on  her  marriage  to  the 
Dauphin  ! — a  court,  utterly  depraved  in  morals,  tricked  out  and 
slidened  with  tlie  glazing  ol  etiquette  ;  her  father  in  law  a 
coutemptihle  debauchee  ;  her  sisters  such  as  w  e  have  described 
I  linn  ;  her  luisband  insensible  to  ail  her  fascinations  ;  and  all 
the  political  inirigners  of  the  Tuileries  leagued  against  her. 
'I’lieie  vseenis  to  have  always  existed  a  disposition  to  connect 
with  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  Princess,  a  series  of  gloomy 
presentiments ;  unless,  indeed,  the  ominous  circuiiutajiccf 
were  the  recollection  or  the  invention  of  subsequent  periods. 
She  was  born  on  the  2d  of  November,  IT.iO,  the  day  of  tbe 
Idlal  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  A  (ie'rmaii  charlatan  named 
Cjfi.ssuer,  when  questioned  by  Maria  Theresa  lespecliug  the 
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dentiny  of  her  daughter,  ‘  turned  pale/  and  after  a  little  affected 
reluctance,  u;ave  an  ambitious  but  unfavourable  reply.  Goethe, 
in  his  Memoirs,  relates  tne  impression  produced  on  his  feeling 
bv  the  tiipestry  which  decor€\ted  the  pavilion  prepared  for 
her  reception  in  an  island  on  the  Rhine,  when  on  her  way  to 
France.  The  hanjj^ings  represented  the  bloody  catastrophe 
of  the  loves  of  Jason  and  Medea,  with  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
thr  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children. 

*  Hilt  if  we  seek  fatal  omens,  those  which  attended  the  marring^ 
festivities  at  Paris,  may  well  suffice.  The  occurrences  at  tlie  Place 
iMts  X  P.  are  generally  known  ;  and  it  it  unnecessary  to  stale  how 
the  confiagrution  of  the  scaffolds  intended  for  the  fireworks,  the 
migistrutes’  want  of  foresight,  the  avidity  of  robbers,  the  murderous 
esreer  of  tlie  coaches,  brought  on  and  aggravated  the  disasters  of 
tiiat  (l:iy  ;  or  how'  the  young  Dauphiness,  coming  from  Versailles,  by 
liie  Cours  la  Heine,  elated  with  joy,  brilliantly  decorated,  and  eaii^r 
to  wit  Hoi'S  the  rejoicings  of  tl>€  whole  people,  fled,  struck  with 
consternation,  and  drowned  in  tears,  whilst  the  dreadful  scone,  and 
the  cries  of  tlte  dying,  pursued  her  distracted  imagination. 

*  Having  been  led  to  notice  this  calamitous  event,  I  will  briefly 
notice  one  of  the  scenes  it  presented.  Amidst  this  distracted  mul¬ 
titude,  pressed  on  every  side,  trampled  under  the  horses*  feet,  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  ditches  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  the  Squiirc,  was 
a  young  man,  with  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  She  was 
bciutiful ;  their  attachment  had  lasted  several  years ;  pecuniary 
causes  had  delayed  their  union  ;  but  the  following  day  they  were  to 
be  married.  Ft)r  a  long  time,  the  lover,  protecting  his  mistress, 
keeping  her  behind  him,  covering  her  with  his  own  person,  sustaiuod 
her  strength  and  courage.  But  tlie  tumult,  the  cries,  the  terror,  and 
peril,  every  moment  inereased.  “  I  am  sinking,’’  she  said ;  “  my 
rtrength  fails — I  can  go  no  further.'*  “  There  is  yet  a  way,*'  cried 
the  lover  in  despair;  “get  on  my  shoulders.'*  He  feels  that  his 
nlvice  has  been  followed,  and  the  hope  of  saving  her  whom  he  loves, 
redouliles  his  ardour  and  strength.  He  resists  the  most  violent 
concussions  :  with  his  arms  firmly  extended  before  his  breast,  be 
villi  difficulty  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  at  length  he  clears 
It.  Arrived  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  place,  having  set  down 
his  precious  burthen,  faltering,  exhausted,  fatigued  to  death,  but 
intoxicated  with  joy,  he  turns  round ;  it  was  a  different  person  I 
Another,  more  active,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  recommendation ; 
bU  beloved  was  no  more!’  Vol.  I.  pp.  xv,  xvi. 

An  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  had  been  appointed 
l^rencli  master  to  ihe  Dauphiness  :  and  his  influence  seems, 
‘n  many  instances,  to  have  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the 
character  of  his  pupil.  Cunning,  yet  talkative,  ugly,  singular, 
an  intriguant,  he  seems  to  nave  sold  himself  to  the  Aua- 
inan  ministry,  and  to  have  thrown  his  weight  into  the  scale 
intereat.  Much  of  the  erroneous  conduct  of  Marie  An- 
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toinette  by  Madame  Cainpait,  ascribed  to  the  iiiHuence  oC 
tills  man.  Her  first  appeanince  at  the  French  court  u*a«  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  realized  the  fairy  vision  portrayed 
by  the  magic  pencil  of  Burke. 

*  It  was  Impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  her  aerial  gait : _ her 

smile  was  sufficient  to  win  the  heart ;  and  In  this  enchanting  being, 
in  whom  the  splendour  of  French  gayety  shone  forth,  an  indescribable 
but  august  serenity,  perhaps  also  the  somewhat  proud  position  of  her 
head  and  shoulders,  belraye<l  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars.* . . 

•  The  Dauphiness,  then  tifteeii  years  of  age,  beaming  with  freshnes, 

appeared  to  all  eyes  more  than  beautiful . When  she  went  to 

clinpel,  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  first  few  stops  in  the  long  gallery, 
slic  discerned,  all  the  way  to  its  extremity,  those  persons  whom  the 
ought  to  salute  with  the  consideration  due  to  their  rank;  those  on 
whom  she  should  bestow  an  inclination  of  the  head;  and  lastly  those 
who  were  to  be  satislied  with  n  smile,  wliile  they  read  in  her  c^cs 
a  feeling  of  heiievulence,  calculated  to  console  them  for  not  being 
entitled  to  honours.’ 

Louis  XV.  was  enchanted  with  his  daiighter-iii-law',  but  her 
husband  was  utlorly  insensible  to  her  attractions;  nor  was  it 
till  long  afterwards,  not,  indeed,  until  a  considerable  time 
subsequent  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  this  unaccount¬ 
able  repugnance  was  subdued.  Young  and  lively,  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  treated  the  formalities  of  etiquette  with  great  and 
sometimes  imprudent  contempt  ;  and  the  old  Countess  de 
Noailles,  her  maid  of  honour,  w  ho’was  thoroughly  starched  and 
buckrammed  by  a  long  habituation  to  the  court  ceremonial, 
received  from  her  the  nickname  of  Madame  t Etiquette,  In 
conjunction  w  ith  the  three  Princesses  and  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Dauphin,  witli  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Cainpan,  father  and  son, 
the  Daiiphiness  amused  herself  with  private  tlieatricals,  si 
which  the  Dauphin  w  as  the  sole  spectator.  Tlie  fear  dis¬ 
covery  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  amusements. 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  attended  by  the  usual  sceoei 
of  court  grimace.  The  lleir-apparent  was  waiting  in  a  distant 
apartment  for  the  signal  of  the  Kind’s  departure ;  and  at  the 
moment  in  which  it  was  given,  ‘  a  dreadiul  noise,  absolutely 
*  like  tliimder/  announced  the  eager  haste  of  the  courtien 
rushing  from  tlie  apartment  known  by  the  name  of  Coed  de 
lhnij\  to  greet  the  new  monarch  of  France. 

*  On  leaving  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV.  the  Duke  dc  Villcquicf, 
first  gt*nlleman  of  the  bedchamber,  ordered  M.  ADdouilI6,  the 
king’s  chief  surgeon,  to  open  the  body  and  embalm  it. 
chief  surgeon  must  necessarily  have  died  in  consequence.  ‘  I  ■■ 
ready,’  replied  Andouille,  ‘  but  while  I  operate,  you  shall  hold 
htnul ;  your  office  imposes  this  duty  ujwn  you.’  The  Duke  went  o4 
without  saxing  u  word.  A  few  under-bcrvunU  and  poor  workmen 
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oiounucii  with  the  pestiferous  remains*  ami  paiil  tho  last  duty  to  their 

Louis  XVI.  had  fine  features^  with  a  8^l^ht  expressioa  uf 
melancholy  ;  his  walk  was  heavy  and  without  dignity  ;  he  was 
Qegligent  of  his  person,  and  his  voice,  at  no  time  agreeable* 
hecaiue  sharp  and  shrill,  when  elevated  beyond  its  natural 
level.  His  preceptor,  the  Abbe  de  Radonvillers,  had  given 
him  a  Uiste  for  reading,  and  stored  his  mind  with  much  useful 
information.  He  was  a  good  historian  and  geographer*  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  English  language.  Monsieur*  the 
pa'sent  king,  had  more  dignity  of  demeanour*  but  his  extreme 
i4)rpnlence  impeded  his  movements.  He  was  attached  to- 
litemry  pursuits,  and  had  trie<l  his  hand  at  poetical  com¬ 
position.  His  memory  was  excellent,  and  funiished  him  with 
I  i  large  store  of  ready  quotation,  both  vernacular  and  classical. 

I  The  Count  d’Artois  was  handsome,  well  made,  active,  and 
f  aoimuted  ;  he  dressed  with  peculiar  care,  and  was  somewhat 
i  of  a  libertine.  The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  an  im- 
I  ptudent  one.  The  choice  of  Maurepas  as  the  Ring’s  minister* 

^  was  ominous  of  the  errors  which  distinguished  a  long  series 
[  of  disastrous  measures  terminating  in  irretrievable  ruin. 

'  Madame  Campan  takes  much  pains,  and  suggests  a  number  of 
I  ingenious  little  explanations,  to  clear  off'  every  thing  that 
I  iieemed  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  ;  but  enough 
^  ap{>ears  to  shew  clearly,  that  she  was  excessively  indiscreet* 

I  and  that  she  continually  and  injuriously  interfered  in  matters 
:  of  state.  We  suspect,  too,  that,  after  making  every  deduction 
I  for  the  inventions  of  malevolence,  or  the  exaggerations  of 
;  nimour,  the  received  version  of  the  facts  in  question,  was 
siidiciently  correct.  It  may  be,  that  the  smiles  of  derision 
=  Nvith  which  the  young  Queen  appeared  to  receive  *  the  vene- 
i  ‘  Table  dowagers  of  Auvergne,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
irrepressible  laughter  excited  by  the  monkey-tricks  of  the 
!  .Marchioness  de  Clerniont-Tonnerrc ;  but  we  have  our  sus- 
jHcions  that  the  last  was  the  ostensible,  the  first  the  real  cause 
'M* mirth.  It  may  be,  that  her  ‘three  o'clock  in  the  morning* 
j^unt  ‘  to  the  eminences  of  the  gardens  at  Marly,*  was  with 
^  King’s  consent;  but  it  was  without  the  sanction  of  the 
King’s  presence.  The  purchase  of  a  most  expensive  pair  of 
‘liamond  ear-rings  might  have  been  from  her  own  ‘  privy 
'  purse;’  hut  the  debt  was  four  or  five  years  in  discharging* 
possibly  originated  the  famous  affair  of  the  necklace* 
which  we  believe  that  she  was  entirely  innocent.  Her  ex^ 
^vsgant  passion  for  feathers  and  flowers  was  in  itself  only 
fofolous;  but  it  introduced  most  expensive,  habits  among 
iR  younger  females  about  the  court,  to  the  great  annoyance 
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of  motliftrs  and  hushands.  and  it  occasion  to  a  scandalom 
story,  which  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  tells  one  way,  and  Madame 
Canjpan  another,  and  which,  on  either  hypothesis,  belruys 
excessive  indiscretion.  Her  patronage  of  the  famous  mil¬ 
liner,  Mademoiselle  Hertin,  gave  rise  to  ridiculous  scenes, 
and  licensed  that  eminent  inventress  in  assuming  the  airs  of 
a  minister  of  state. 

*  Mademoiselle  Benin,  it  is  said,  upon  the  strength  of  the  Queen’i 
kindness,  assumed  a  most  ridiculous  degree  of  pride.  A  lady  one  dar 
went  to  that  famous  fashion-monger  to  ask  for  some  patterns  uf 
mourning  for  the  impress.  Several  were  shewn  to  her,  all  of  which 
she  rejected.  Mademoiselle  Bertin  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  voice, 
nisile  up  of  vexation  and  self-sufficiency,  **  Shew  her  then  sooie 
specimens  of  my  lust  transactions  with  her  Majesty.” ' 

Madame  Campaii  explicitly  contradicts  the  general  belief, 
that  the  Vetit  Trianon  was  a  scene  of  unbounded  extravagance. 
It  was  given  to  the  Queen,  by  Louis;  and,  though  she  took 
much  pleasure  in  embellishing  the  gardens,  the  house  aud  the 
old  faded  furniture  were  permitted  to  remain  without  deco¬ 
ration  or  addition.  The  fetes,  too,  which  w'ere  given  in  this 
favourite  spot,  were  of  an  unexpensive  kind. 

Very  early  in  his  reign,  Jaiuis  XVI.  busied  himself  in  the 
examination  of  his  grandfather’s  papers.  The  Queen  felt  con¬ 
siderable  curiosity  respecting  the  history  and  name  of  the 
celebrated  *  man  with  the  iron  mask.’  and  had  requested  the 
King  to  search  the  private  collection  of  Louis  XV.  for  illus¬ 
trations  of  that  puzzling  enigma.  None  were  found,  but 
ilie  result  of  his  inquiries  gave  what  we  feel  much  inclined  to 
receive  as  the  true  solution.  The  minister  Maurepas,  whose 
age  and  station  had  given  him  opportunities  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  stated,  that  the  mysterious  maiqut 
de  fvr  was  nothing  more  than  a  dangerous  intriguant,  a  subject 
of  the  Duke  of  ^lantua,  who  had  been  decoyed  within  reach 
of  the  I'rench  authorities,  arrested,  and  confined,  first  at  Pig- 
nerol,  afterwards  in  the  Bastille.  The  transfer  from  the  first 
to  the  latter  prison,  was  consequent  merely  on  the  change  of 
governor.  These  simple  explanations  had  been  ])reviou8ly 
published  by  a  writer  who  had  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  depot;  hut  the  marvellous  tale  of  Voltaire  was  too 
palatable  to  the  vulgar  appetite  to  be  so  easily  abandoned;  and 
the  public  continued  to  oelieve  that  a  natural  or  twin  brother 
of  liouis  XIV.  had  lived  many  years  in  prison  with  an  iron- 
clasped  head-piece  over  his  face.  It  is  suggested,  with  much 
probability,  that  this  whimsical  addition  might  take  its  rise 
from  tile  Italian  custom  of  wearing  a  velvet  mask  during 
exposure  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun.  The  captive,  a  native  of 
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Italy,  may  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  terrace  of  the 
prison,  witli  his  features  thus  concealed.  The  circumttanoe 
of  the  silver  plate  said  to  have  been  thrown  by  this  famous 
persomiire  from  his  window,  is  correctly  stated,  but  misapplied, 
iiince  it  occurred  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Ri* 
chelieu,  at  an  earlier  period,  at  a  diti'erent  place,  and  in  con* 
Dexion  with  another  individual. 

The  intimacy  between  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Countess 
(afte  rwards  Dutchess)  Jules  de  Polignac,  appears  to  have  been 
a  hiucere  atl'ection  on  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  tiling  which  can  render  questionable  the  attach* 
luent  of  the  favourite.  That  the  family  of  the  Polignace 
!  abused  their  intiuence,  is  very  possible ;  hut  it  is  expressly 
denied  bv  Madame  Campan.  that  the  Queen  was  their  instru¬ 
ment.  Wliether  she  was  deliberately  so.  may  admit  of  ques¬ 
tion;  but  that  she  became  ciiectually,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  agent  of  the  Polignac  coterie,  and  that  a  strong 
influence  was  thus  exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  is,  we 
apprehend,  sufficiently  clear.  To  Marie  Antoinette,  however, 
this  intimacy  had  an  inexpressible  charm  :  it  yielded  her  the 
delights  of  private  friend  snip,  and  it  surrounded  her  with  an 
association  of  gay  and  spirited  nobles,  who  enlivened  her 
evening  parties  by  the  keen  encounter  of  their  wits.  Her 
Ustes  were  somewhat  capricious  :  she  had  no  relish  for  paint¬ 
ing,  and,  apparently,  not  much  for  literature.  For  music,  how¬ 
ever,  she  had  a  decided  partiality,  and  among  other  professors 
of  that  science,  site  patronised  the  Cjernian,  (iluck,  of  whom, 
and  Vestris,  the  celebrated  '  </iou  dc  la  danse,*  a  pleasant  anec¬ 
dote  is  cited  by  the  Editor. 

*  Gluck  often  had  to  deal  with  self-sufficiency  at  least  equal  to  his 
own.  lie  was  very  reluctant  to  introduce  long  htillets  into  Iphig^nie. 
Vestris  deeply  regretted  that  the  opera  was  not  terniinaled  by  a 
duiamne,  in  which  that  god  of  dance  might  display  all  his  power. 
He  complained  to  Gluck  about  it.  Gluck,  who  treated  his  art  just 
it  deserves,  would  make  no  other  reply,  than  that,  in  so  in.eresU 
ing  a  subject,  capering  and  dancing  would  be  misplaced.  Being 
pressed  another  time  hy  Vestris,  on  the  same  subject,  “  A  chaconne  I 
a  chaconne  1**  roared  out  the  enraged  musician,**  we  must  describe 
die  Greeks;  and  had  the  Greeks  chaconnes?” — **\Vhat?  had  they 
not  r  returned  the  astonished  dancer ;  **  faith  then,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them!”*  Vol.  I.  p  150. 

lMe;isure,  innocent  but  frivolous,  was  eagerly  purBued  by  the 
young  Queen,  with  the  permission,  but  without  the  participa¬ 
tion,  of  her  husband,  llallets,  plays,  pantomines,  Jites,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  rapid  succesKion  ;  and  llie  negligent  and 
t^uarded  way  in  which  the  thoughtless  Marie  Antoinette 
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visited,  with  only  a  single  female  companion,  the  opera  or  the 
masked  bull,  could  not  but  expose  her  character  to  misenn*. 
fitruction.  On  one  occasion,  her  carriage  breaking  down,  she 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  common  Juicre  from  the  nearest 
stand.  At  another  time,  a  sportive  conversation  wdth  a  young 
Genuan  baron  at  a  masquerade,  became  the  subject  of  snread 
hints  and  injurious  imputations.  These  acts  of  levity  served 
as  the  text  of  scandalous  stories  without  end.  It  was  known, 
that  the  Queen  went  about  Paris  in  disguise,  that  she  had  em- 
ployed  a  common  hackney-coach,  and  that  these  adventures  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  night.  Slighter  imprudencies  than  these  have 
frequently  given  rise  to  the  heaviest  imputations ;  and  with  80 
plausible  a  ground-work,  slander  was  not  likely  to  be  inactive 
in  erecting  lier  superstructures  of  ialsehood.  The /rVrerr,  it  was 
athrmed,  conveyed  her  to  the  place  of  assignation  with  the 
Duke  de  Coigny.  Lord  Edward  Dillon,  de  Lamberty,  and  many 
others,  were  named  as  her  favoured  lovers,  and  the  most  odious 
construction  was  put  upon  her  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
Count  d’Artois. 

We  are  now  approaching  times  much  more  familiarly  known, 
and  shall  pass  rapidly  forward  in  our  analysis.  In  December 
I77S,  the  Dutchess  d*Angouleme  was  born,  when  the  absurd 
and  indelicate  practice  of  admitting  all  persons  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  into  the  chamber,  during  the  accouchement,  nearly  cost 
the  Queen  her  life.  In  October  1781,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Revolution  was  gradually,  though  silently, 
advancing;  and  its  progress  was  etiectually  aided  by  tlie  im¬ 
politic  conduct  of  the  court.  While  the  public  mind  was  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  events  connected  with  the  war  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  whole  of  the  Tien  Etai  was  exasperated  by  the 
absurd  and  ininuitous  regulations  which  confined  all  miliu^ 
rank  and  all  ecclesiastical  preferment  to  the  nobility.  The  dis¬ 
order  of  the  finances  increased  the  general  discontent  and  the 
embarrassment  of  administration,  wliile  the  want  of  firmness 
in  Louis,  and  the  absence  of  principle  in  his  minister  Maure- 
pas,  prevented  tlie  adoption  of  any  eflicient  measures  of  cor¬ 
rection  and  conciliation.  The  following  curious  anecdote  of 
the  celebrated  Necker  occurs  in  the  work  before  us. 

*  M.  Ncckcr  had  retired.  He  had  been  exasperated  by  a  piece  of 
treachery  in  the  old  minister,  for  which  he  could  not  forgive  aim.  I 
knew  something  of  this  intrigue,  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  it  bai 
since  been  fully  explained  to  roe,  by  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Besu- 
van.  M.  Necker  saw  that  his  credit  at  court  was  drooping,  and  fear¬ 
ing  lest  that  circumstance  should  injure  his  financial  operations,  he 
wrote  to  the  King  requesting  his  majesty  would  grant  him  some  fs* 
vour,  which  might  shew  the  public  that  he  had  not  lost  the  confidimee 
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of  bis  sovereign.  He  concluded  Ids  letter  by  pointing  out  five  dif- 
f^Dt  requests— such  an  olfice»  or  such  a  mark  ot  distinction,  or  such 
^  badge  of  honour,  and  so  on,  and  handed  it  to  M.  de  Maurepaa: 
fhe  ors  were  changed  into  andx  ;  and  the  Kin^  was  displeased'  it 
Keeker’s  ambition,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he  displayed  it** 

Vol.  I.  pp.  258, 259. 

The  famous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  occupies  a  chap- 
ler ;  not,  however,  to  any  satisfactory  purpose.  The  statements 
of  Madame  Campan  are  at  variance  with*  those  of  the  Abb4 
Georgel ;  and  we  should  be  sometimes  disposed  to  prefer  those 
of  the  latter.  The  Queen  seems  to  have  pursued  tne  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  with  vindictive  feeling,  and  she  expressed  herself  in 
a  very  unbecoming  manner  on  his  acquittal.  Unable  to  evade 
the  publicity  of  the  facts  which  evince  the  active  part  taken  by 
ber  royal  mistress  in  affairs  of  state,  Madame  Campan  repre* 
seats  it  as  the  result  of  necessity,  yielded  to  with  extreme  re¬ 
luctance,  and  deplored  with  incessant  lamentation.  This  we 
neither  believe  nor  dispute ;  but  the  interference  itself,  and  its 
injurious  effects,  are  beyond  denial.  One  of  the  most  marked 
Instances  of  its  mischievous  exercise,  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been,  the  elevation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  the  high 
office  of  minister  of  state.  The  unpopularity  of  the  prelate 
was  sliared  by  his  protectress,  who  thought  her  dignity  con¬ 
cerned  in  setting  at  defiance  the  universal  feeling,  until  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  risk  the  consequences.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  states-general,  the  following  singular  circum¬ 
stance  occurred. 

'  The  Queen  went  to  bed  late,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  that  tbit  un¬ 
fortunate  princess  began  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  rest.  One  even¬ 
ing,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  she  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  her 
room,  relating  several  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  day;  four,  wax 
candles  were  placed  upon  her  toilette.  The  first  went  out  of  itself ; 

1  relighted  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  tlie  second,  and  then  the  third, 
went  out  also ;  upon  which  the  Queen,  squeezing  my  hand  with  an 
emotion  of  terror,  said  to  me  :  **  Misfortune  has  power  to  make  us 
superstitious.  If  the  fourth  taper  go  put  like  the  rest,  nothing  can 
prevent  my  looking,  upon  it  as  a  fatal  omen.**  *  The  fourth  taper  went 
out.  It  was  remarked  to  the  Queen,  that  ,  the  four  tapers  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  run  in  the  same  mould,  and  that ,  a  defect  in.  the  wick  bad 
naturally  occurred  at  the  same  point  in  each,  since  the  candles  had 
ali  gone  out  in  the  order  in  which, they  had  been  lighted.*  . 

Vol.. II.  p,  37. 

The  dreadful  scenes  which  occurred  at  Versailles  in  July 
1789,  are  described  with  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The  various 
scenes  of  distress  and  terror  iii  wdiich  the  Royal  Family  were 
involved,  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  characteristic  circum^ 
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ttUuiceB  which ‘give  much  interest  to  the  details.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  these  transactions,  it  seems  difliicult  to  say  which 
was  roost  remarkable,  the  indecision  of  the  King,  the  imbecility 
and  wrong-headedness  of  his  advisers,  the  absurd  and  irritaiinfr 
language  and  conduct  of  the  Royalist  party,  or  the  steady  sna 
unrelenting  perseverance  of  the  revolutionary  conspirators. 
The  fonner  seemed  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
who  availed  tireinselves  of  every  error,  forewent  no  advanU^e, 
but  pressed  resolutely  forward,  with  single  eye,  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  object. 

The  unhappily  devised  and  wretchedly  managed  attempt  at 
flight  was,  moreover,  betrayed  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  in¬ 
considerate  choice  of  agents  aided  in  the  detection  and  defeat 
of  the  plan.  Tire  conduct  of  Barnave  at  this  period,  did  him 
the  greatest  credit.  Appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
attend  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  return  from  Varennes,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courtesy,  humanity,  and  intrepi¬ 
dity.  Had  the  infatuated  Queen  subsequently  listened  to  nis 
urgent  recommendation  to  identify  the  royal  cause  ainl  interest 
with  Uie  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  Jacobins  might 
yet  have  been  successfully  withstood.  Her  correspondence 
with  the  emigrant  princes  and  nobles  hud  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  her  mind.  They  recommended  the  absolute  rejec¬ 
tion  of  all  overtures  'emanating  from  within  the  kingdom 
and  their  counsels,  co-operating  with  her  own  prejudices,  in¬ 
duced  her  to  reject  proposals  of  great  apparent  advantage,  and 
to  persist  in  a  system  of  petty  intrigue,  which  could  not  poi- 
sihiy  have  any  other  than  an  injurious  effect.  We  shall  insert 
Madame  Cainnan’s  account  of  the  last  eHbrts  made  by  Bar- 
have  and  his  friends. 

'  The  constitutionalists  on  their  part,  saw  that  there  had  been  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  pretence  of  listening  to  them.  Bamavc'i 
last  advice  was  as  to  the  means  of  continuing  a  few  weeks  longer,  the 
constitutional  guard,  which  had  been  denounced  to  the  assembly,  and 
was  to  be  disbanded.  The  denunciulion  against  the  constitutional  guard 
afflicted  only-  its  staffs  and  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 

*  Barnave  wrote  to  the  Queen,  that  the  staff  of  the  guard  was  al¬ 
ready  attacked  ;  that  the  assembly  was  about  to  pass  a  decree  to  re¬ 
duce  it ;  and  he  entreated  her  to  prevail  on  the  King,  the  very  instant 
the'  decree  should  appear,  to  form  the  staff  afresh,  and  to  make  it  up 
of  persons  whose  names  he  sent  her.  I  did  not  see  the  list,  but  Bar- 
nave  said,  that  all  who  were  set  down  in  it  passed  for  decided  jacobin^ 
but  were  not  so  in  fact ;  that  thcyi  as  well  as  himself,  were  in  despair 
at  seeing  the  monarchical  government  attacked ;  that  they  had  learoed 
to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  and  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  furtoigbt 
before  the  Assembly  could  know  them  well,  and  certainly  before  it 
could  succeed  in  making  them  unpopular  *,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  make  use  of  that  short  space  of  time  to  away  from  Paris^  and 
thtt  immediately  aficr  the  nomination  of  those  whom  he  had  poialod 
out.  The  Queen  was  of  opinion,  that  she  ought  not  to  yield  to  tins 
advice.  The  Duke  de  Brissac  was  sent  to  Orleans,  and  the  guard 
vaf  reduced. 

« Barnave,  seeing  that  the  Queen  did  not  follow  his  counsel  In  any 
thing,  and  convinced  that  she  placed  all  her  reliance  on  assistance 
from  abroad,  determined  to  quit  Paris.  He  obtained  a  last  audience. 

»  Your  misfortunes.  Madam,"  said  he,  **  and  thoae' which  I  anliolpate 
for  France,  determine  roe  to  sacrihce  royself  to  serve  you.  ■  1  see  tlial 
my  advice  does  not  agree  with  the  views  of  your  •  majesties.  1  augur 
but  little  advantage  from  the  plan  you  are  induced  to  pursue.  You 
are  too  remote  from  your  succours :  you  will  be  lost  before  they 
reach  you.  Most  ardently  do  1  wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  so  iainent- 
able  a  prediction  ;  but  1  am  sure  to  pay  my,  head  for  the  interest  your 
■ufortunes  have  raised  in  me,  and  the  services  1  have  sought '%> 
render  you.  I  request,  for  my  sole  reward,  the  honour  of  kissing 
your  hand."  The  Queen,  her  eyes  suB’used  with  tears,  granted  him 
that  favour,  and  remained  impressed  with  the  most  favourable  idea  of 
this  deputy *s  elevated  sentiments.  Madame  EUiubeth  participated 
io  this  opinion,  and  the  two  princesses  frequently  spoke  of  Barnave. 
She  also  received  M.  Duport  several  times,  but  with  less  mystery. 
Her  connexion  with  the  constitutional  deputies  transpired.  Alexaia- 
(Irtvde  Laniette  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  survived  the  ven^ 
gesnee  of  the  jacobins/  Vol.  II.  pp.  2(Hr-2()6» 

The  overtures  of  Dumouriez,  of  La  Fayette,  and  of  otlierg, 
were  alike  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  power  of  the  ferocious 
enemies  of  royalty  was  suffered  to  increase  daily,  witliout  tliat, 
elfectual  resistance  which,  might  have  opposed  to  it  by  a 

^cere  union  of  the  moderate  and.  enlightened.  These  me¬ 
moirs  throw  great  light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  court.  Tlie 
King  is  clearly  shewn,  not  only  to  have  injured  his  own  cause 
hy  his  indecision  and  his  indisposition  to  severe  measures,  but 
to  have  betrayed  it  by  his  timidity.  The  Queen,  with  much 
more  resolution,  and  far  less  scrupulousness  about  means,  was 
too  habitually  influenced  by  antipathies  and  partialities,  and  too 
tenacious  of  the  '  right  divine,’  to  adopt  wise  and  feasible 
plans.  She  seems  to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  drag- 
chain  of  her  husband’s  weaknesses.  Among  her  more  digni¬ 
fied  complaints  and  ex{)06tulation8,  when  she  was  lodged,  or 
rather  imprisoned,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Feuillans,  after  the 
massacre  at  the  Tuileries,  she  expressed  herself,  *  though  with 
‘  much  delicacy,  as 

little  hurt  at  the  King’s  conduct  since  he  had  been  at  the 
failieries;  that  liis  habit  of  laying  no  restraint  upon  himself,  and 
great  appetite,  hud  prompted  him  to  eat  as  if  he  had  been  at  his 
P^ce ;  that  those  who  did  not  know  him  as  she  did,  did  not  feel  the 
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piety  imd  the  magnanimity  of  his  resignation  ;’aU  which  nrodiicedif 
bmd  ao  cifecU  that  deputies  who  were  devotcil  to  him,  liad  warna^ 
him  of  it;  but  tliat  no  change  could  be  effected.’ 


At  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  the  personal  attendants  of 
the  royal  family,  and  among  them  Madame  Cainpan,  werr 
placed  in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.  Her  description  of 
that  event  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

•  The  Marscillois  began  by  driving  several  Swiss,  who  yielded  with¬ 
out  resistance,  from  their  posts.  A  few  of  the  assailants  fired  upon 
them  :  some  of  the  Swiss  officers,  unable  to  contain  themsehef  at 
seeing  their  men  fall  thus,  and  perhaps  thinking  the  King  was  itill  at 
the  Tuillerics,  gave  the  word  for  a  whole  battalion  to  fire.  The  ag¬ 
gressors  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  Carousel  was  cleared  in  s 
moment;  but  they  soon  returned,  spurred  on  by  rage  and  revenge. 
The  Swiss  were  but  eight  hundred  strong ;  they  fell  back  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  castle ;  some  of  the  doors  were  battered  in  by  the  guns, 
others  broken  through  with  hatchets ;  the  populace  rush^  from  all 
quarters  into  the  interior  of  the  palace;  almost  all  the  Swiss  were 
massacred ;  the  nobles  Hying  through  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
Louvre,  were  either  stabbed  or  pistolled,  and  the  bodies  were  thrown 
out  of  the  windows.  M.  Pallas,  and  M.  de  Marchais,  ushers  of  the 
King’s  chamber,  were  killed  in  defending  the  door  of  the  council 
chambers ;  many  others  of  the  Kind’s  servants  fell  victims  to  their 
attachment  to  their  master.  1  mention  these  two  persons  in  particu¬ 
lar,  because,  with  their  hats  pulled  over  their  brows,  and  their  swords 
in  their  hands,  they  exclaimed,  as  they  defended  themselves  with  un¬ 
availing,  but  praiseworthy  courage:  “  We  will  not  survive — this  is 
our  post ;  our  duty  is  to  die  at  it."  M.  Diet  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  door  of  the  Queen’s  bed-chamber  ;  he  experienced  the 
same  fate.  The  Princess  de  Tarente  had  fortunately  opened  the  door 
of  the  entrance  into  the  apartments;  otherwise  the  dreadful  band, 
seeing  several  women  collected  in  the  Queen’s  saloon,  would  have 
fancied  she  was  among  us,  and  would  have  immediately  massacred  ut, 
if  their  rage  had  been  increased  by  resistance.  However,  we  were 
all  about  to  perisht  when  a  man  with  a  long  beard  came  up,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  in  the  name  of  Petion  :  “  Sparc  the  xvomcn  ;  don^t  disgrace  the  as- 
tion  r  A  particular  circumstance  placed  me  in  greater  danger  thin 
the  others.  In  my  confusion,  1  imagined,  a  moment  before  the  as¬ 
sailants  entered  the  Queen’s  apartments,  that  my  sister  was  not  among 
the  groupe  of  women  collectcu  there ;  and  1  went  up  into  an  entresd, 
where  1  supposed  she  had  taken  refuge,  to  induce  her  to  come  down, 
fancying  it  of  consequence  to  our  safety  that  wc  should  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  1  did  not  find  her  in  the  room  in  question  ;  I  saw  there  only 
our  two  femmes  de  chamhre,  and  one  of  the  Queen’s  tw'o  heyduket* 
a  man  of  great  height,  and  a  perfectly  martial  physiognomy.  I  cried 
out  to  him:  **  Ply,  the  footmen  and  our  people  are  already  safe'* 
»•  I  cannot.”  said  the  man  to  me ;  “  I  am  dying  of  fear."  As  he 

rke,  1  heard  a  number  of  men  rushing  hastily  up  the  stair-case: 
y  threw  themselves  upon  him,  ami  I  saw'  him  assaasinateth  1  ^ 
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,tofrtir(l<i  tlie  staircase,  followed  by  our  women.  •  The  murderers  le(\ 
the  heyduke  to  come  to  me.  The  women  threw  themselves  at  tiieir 
feet.  Hnd  held  their  sabres.  The  narrow'oess  of  the  staircase  impeded 
the  assassins  ;  but  I  had  already  felt  a  horrid  hand  thrust  down  niy 
back,  to  seize  me  by  my  clothes,  when  some  one  called  out  from  the 
biHtoin  of  the  staircase:  “  What  are  yuu  doing  above  there  The 
terrible  Marseillois,  wlio  was  going  to  massacre  me,  answered  by 
a  hem  !  the  sound  of  which  will  never  escape  my  memory.  The 
other  voice  replied  only  by  these  words :  “  We  don't  kill  women.**  I 
vas  on  my  knees  :  my  executioner  quitted  his  hold  of  me,  and  said, 
“  Get  up,  i/ou  jade  ;  the  nation  pardons  ^ou  '*  The  brutality  of  these 
words  did  not  prevent  my  suudenly  experiencing  an  indescribable 
feeling,  which  partook  almost  equally  of  the  love  of  life,  and  the 
iiies,  that  1  was  going  to  see  niy  son,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  me, 
again.  A  moment  before,  I  had  thought  less  of  death,  than  of  the 
pain  which  the  steel,  suspended  over  my  head,  would  occasion  me. 
Death  is  seldom  seen  so  close,. w  ithout  striking  his  blow.  1  can  assert, 
that  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  organs,  unless  fainting  ensues, 
irc  in  full  activity,  and  that  I  heard  every  syllable  uttered  bv  the 
issassins,  just  as  if  I  hud  been  calm.  Five  or  six  men  seized  me 
and  my  women,  and  having  made  us  get  upon  benches  placed  before 
tbe  windows,  ordered  us  to  call  out,  “  The  nation  for  ever*'* 
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After  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  Madame  Campan  pro¬ 
cured  an  asylum  for  the  night,  ana  on  the  following  day  joined 
the  Queen  at  the '  Feuillans.  Shortly  after,  she  was  separated 
from  the  royal  family.  The  Memoirs  terminate  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  embarrassment  occasioned  to  her  by  the 
possession  of  a  portfolio  containing  important  papers,  and  with 
a  brief  notice  oi  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  from  the  tenor  of  this 
article,  and  the  character  of  our  extracts,  that  we  have  been 
interested  by  these  Memoirs.  They  are  the  production  of 
a  clever  and  observant  w  oman,  who,  though  not  a  principal 
performer,  was  much  behind  the  scenes,  and  made  good  use 
of  her  opportunities  of  observation.  Making  due  allowance 
for  her  partiality  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  we  are 
inclined  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  her  details. 
The  Editor’s  notes  are  sensible  and  illustrative. 


Art IV.  Fifteen  Years  in  India;  or  Sketches  of  a  Soldier’s  Life. 
Iking  an  AttemiU  to  describe  Persons  and  Things  in  various  Parts 
of  Hindostan.  From  the  Journal  of  an  Officer  in 'His  Majesty’s 
Sorvice.  8vo.  pp.  540.  London.  1822. 

This  is  very  light  reading ;  and  to  amuse  has  evidently 
been  the  Author’s -aim,  in  the  strange  and  whimsical  tissue 
Vol.  XIX.  N.S.  2  K 
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<»f  aneciioto.  description,  nrilitnrv  detail, bio<j:nipliy.  mvtliolo®^ 
and  substantial  infornnilion  ol*  whicU  the  volume  is  composed. 
From  the  mixture  of  pleasantry,  sometimes  running  wild, 
and  pensive  sentiment,  with  occasional  touches  of  pathos, 
as  well  as  from  the  desultory,  disorderly  character  of  the  work, 
we  should  jud«;e  the  Autlior  to  be,  as  indeed  the  Introduction 
intimates,  a  son  of  generous,  unhappy  Erin.  The  account  hf 
give.s  of  himself,  is,  that  he  came  home  from  India,  after 
a  long  residence  there,  in  a  debilitated  stale  of  health,  witli 
a  large  family,  under  *  the  well  founded  expectation*  that  solid 
indej>eridency  awaited  him ;  but  this  expectation  proving 
delusive,  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  ‘  wliere  he  pasted  on  tJie 
*  fireboard  of  his  humble  parlour,  ibe  singular  order  of  the 
'  day  issued  by  Napoleon,  when  First  (\)nsul,  against  suicide.’ 
Sucii  is  the  forci*  ol  exam])le.  and  such  the  intluence  of  a  great 
name,  that  Napoleon’s  order  has,  we  doal)t  not,  operated  to 
deter  from  cowardly  self-murder,  many — possibly  hundreds— 
on  whom  the  prohibitions  of  the  Supreme  Being  failed  to  take 
clfect.  The  W  riter  does  not  seem  to  have  tried  whether 
a  Bible  on  his  mantel-piece,  woidd  have  had  the  same  charm 
against  despondency,  as  the  order  pasted  on  his  fireboard. 
But  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  an  old 
soldier,  accustomed  to  yield  implicit  obedience  only  to  mili- 
tar}"  orders.  The  volume  contains  sketches  of  a  soldier's  life; 
and  the  details  of  personal  history  with  which  it  is  enlivened, 
and  tlie  real  actors  introduced,  constitute  not  the  least  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  less  an  account  of  India,  than 
a  fireside  story  of  adventures  and  travels,  which  lets  us  into  the 
knowledire  of  how  Fhiglishmen  and  soldiers  live  in  India. 
Some  things  related,  will,  of  course,  be  recognised  as  notver>' 
novel  information,  nor  is  there  much  that  is  highly  important, 
though  the  whole  is  abuudantly  entertaining.  The  Writer 
of  the  Journal,  if  not  a  man  of  the  same  stamp,  in  point  of 
enlightened  sentiment  and  reflection,  with  his  brother  officer 
whose  **  Sketches  of  India”  we  noticed  in  a  preceding  volume, 
is  far  from  resembling  the  old  general  in  Bracebridge  Hall, 
whose  personal  services  were  confined  to  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
natam.  The  Preface  states,  that  during  the  period  which  the 
Journal  embraces,  from  1805  to  1810,  it  was  the  officer’s  lot 
to  traverse  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Indus. 

•  He  landed  at  Madras,  and  saw  “part  of  the  Carnatic,  joined  hu 
regiment  in  IMalabar,  and  served  with  it  in  Mysore  and  Travancow; 
after  which  his  fortune  led  him  to  Bengal,  and  a  few  years  afterwinii 
to  Bombay,  where  he  was  employed  with  the  army  in  Guzerat,  whicn 
invaded  Kutch-booge  for  the  first  time,  marched  through  Katty-war, 
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auil  ileiiroytnl  iho  fastiicssi's  of  ilic  pirates  in  Okanuinilol.  llis 
carpi  being  liien  called  to  join  the  I’oonah  subsidiary  force,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  atl'ordcd  bim  of  seeing  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dcckan 
(luring  the  late  Mabratta  war.  The  impressions  made  upon  his  mind 
bv  the  scenes  which  he  beheld  in  India,  are  now,  witn  deference, 
oifered  to  the  Public.’ 

The  rcdactcnr  of  the  Journal,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
also  a  military  man.  who  joined  his  regiment  an  ensign,  rose 
in  gradation,  and  served  a  few  campaigns  not  of  an  interesting 
mitiire. 

We  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  if  the  thread  of 
tlie  narrative  had  not  been  so  perj>etually  broken  and  abruptly 
renewed.  The  trausitioiis  from  the  adventures  of  Charles 
Thoughtless,  to  grave  history,  and  again  to  light  description, 
sometimes  remind  one  of  cross  readings  in  a  newspaper.  To 
assist  our  selection,  the  work  has  neither  table  of  contents, 
index,  nor  headings  to  the  chapters.  But  w^e  shall  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  few  connected  extracts.  And  first,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Author’s  descriptive  powers,  we  give  his  account  of 
Calcutta. 

‘  The  Hoogly,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  city  of  Calcutta 
stands,  is  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges.  In  going  up  this  fine 
river,  tlie  observer,  if  lie  be  a  man  of  sensibility, -is  strongly  affected 
with  what  he  secs.  The  luxuriance  of  nature  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene  please  liis  eye,  while  the  customs  and  manners  of  men 
make  his  heart  bleed.  He  beholds  many  an  emaciated  human  being, 
worn  away  to  the  last  gasp  of  lingering  existence,  brought  from 
a  distant  residence  to  expire  near  the  sacred  stream  ;  the  pains  of 
death  are  often  embittered  by  forcing  the  muddy  water  down  his 
throat ;  for  when  the  recovery  of  any  person  is  despaired  of,  his 
immediate  friends  hurry  him  off’  to  the  river,  in  the  hope  that  the 
goddess  will  restore  him  miraculously  to  life,  if  they  can  force  him 
to  drink  freely.  Should  any  one  die  at  home,  near  the  Ganges, 
it  would  be  lamented  as  a  great  misfortune.  When  the  grasping 
dispositions  of  mankind  are  considered,  and  it  is  recollected  that 
those  about  a  dying  person  share  his  property,  the  various  accounts 
of  the  numerous  murders  perpetrated  by  seeming  attention  to  this 
shocking  custom  need  not  be  discredited.  The  wealthy  pilch  a  tent 
partly  in  the  water,  to  screen  the  sick  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
in  this  the  patient  is  placed,  sometimes  on  a  low  cot,  and  oftener  o 
the  ground,  with  his  head  in  the  stream,  there  to  be  restored 
to  health  by  drinking  plentifully,  or  to  die  with  the  certainty  of 
immortal  bliss.  The  poor  are  seen  writhing  in  the  pangs  of  suflb- 
<^ion,  under  officious,  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  and  lying  all 
night  in  the  water. 

*  At  the  same  time  he  views  the  smoke  ascending  in  curling  volumes 
from  manr  a  funeral  pile;  and  the  useful  stream  bearing  away  the 
remains  or  those  whose  friends  could  not  afford  to  burn  them'.  On 
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t?acli  hank  his  si^ht  ik  ?!iocketl  occasionally  with  clcail  bodies,  rotten 
and  lorn  by  fislics,  inouldcring  to  kindred  clay  on  the  spot  where  the 
tide  chanced  to  cast  them,  for  no  man  will  remove  them,  it  being 
contamination  to  touch  a  dead  body  whose  caste  is  unknown. 

*  Very  few’  Europeans  remain  long  in  vigorous  health.  Were 
a  country  gentleman,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  bodily 
faculties  in  this  happy  climate,  to  be  suddenly  transported  to  St. 
.lohn’s  Church  in  Calcutta,  during  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  the  month  of  .lunc,  he  would  fancy  himself  seated  among  ghosu. 
He  would  look  upon  their  sallow  countenances  with  fear,  and  seethe 
big  drops  like  tears  coursing  each  otlier  on  tlie  anxious  brow, 
notwithstanding  the  large  fans  suspended  overhead,  and  drawn  briskly 
backwards  and  forw  ards,  by  means  of  ropes  passed  from  them  througfi 
the  windows  of  the  churcli,  by  natives  outside,  to  produce  an  arti¬ 
ficial  circulation  of  air.  If  he  followed  any  gentleman  to  his  home, 
he  would  see  him  there  throw  otf  his  coat,  and  put  on  a  light  white 
jacket,  as  a  relief  from  his  sulferings ;  and  on  passing  the  burying- 
I'round  beyond  Cbouringhee,  the  stranger  would  there  perceive, 
in  the  luimberliss  tombs  and  monuments,  ample  evidence  of  the 
terrible  mortality  prevailing  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn. 

‘  The  absence  of  health  is  more  manifest  here  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  India.  Men  who  follow  sedentary  employments,  that  re¬ 
quire  close  mental  attention,  are  most  numerous,  and  soonest  de¬ 
cline,  in  a  province  which  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  European  con¬ 
stitution  ;  for  such  quantities  of  putrescent  matter  arc  left  by  the 
inundations  of  the  (ianges  and  Burrumpootre,  that  they  infect  the 
air  with  malignant  vapours,  which  prove  more  fatal  to  strangers  thin 
to  the  natives.  This  remark  is  indeed  applicable  to  all  Hindostan, 
in  every  part  of  which  the  European  is  prematurely  wasted  by  slow 
but  sure  degrees,  if  not  assailed  by  fever  or  acute  hepatitis.’ 


There  is  no  doubt,  however,  our  OfUcer  adds,  that  if  I 
a  proper  regimen  were  observed  from  the  first  arrival  in  the  I 
country,  health  might  be  much  longer  preserved.  But  ‘  most  I 

*  young  men  live  in  India  thoughtlessly  and  luxuriously  as  long  ■ 

•  as  they  are  able.  Before  they  prepare  for  defence,  they  are  I 

'  taken  by  the  enemy.'  I 


*  Artificial  descents  to  rivers,’  continues  our  Author,  *  wharfs,  qatji» 
and  landing  places,  arc  called  Ghauts  in  India.  Many  of  these,  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  sacred  Hindoo  streams,  have  magnificent  flights  of stone 
steps,  leading  from  pagodas,  whose  structure,  antiquity,  and  grandeur 
surprise  every  beholder.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  appellativei 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  as  “  Kallighaut,”  or,  “  Champaul  Ghaut," 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  insignificant  one,  but  it  is  the  place  where 
Europeans  generally  land,  on  arriving  in  Calcutta,  and  embark, 
on  leaving  it  for  their  native  soil.  Thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hoogly,  there  is  a  fine  promenade  to  Fort  William,  whose 
spreading  trees,  planted  on  each  side,  lend  a  refreshing  shade,  through 
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wliicli  cool  breezes  from  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river  wing  their 
course  over  the  esplanade,  to  meet  the  attraction  of  the  heated  at* 
mosphere  of  the  city.  From  this  point  of  view  Calcutta  appears  to 
great  advantage,  for  the  panorama  embraces  the  river  Hoogly  and 
shipping,  the  buildings  and  docks  on  the  right  bank,  the  magnilioent 
structures  of  the  (lovernment  House,  Town-hall,  Supreme  Court, 
Fort  William,  Kidderpore  School,  the  Theatre,  and  the  fine  range 
of  palaces  along  the  Chouringhee  side  of  the  esplanade,  together 
with  the  row  at  right  angles,  extending  to  the  river,  through  which 
the  monuments,  mosques,  pagodas,  and  churches  of  the  city  have  a 
beautiful  etfect.’ 

*  The  city  of  Calcutta  now  extends  from  Kidderpore  to  Cossipor^ 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly;  and  if 
the  reader  trace  in  imagination  a  half  moon  from  that  base  line,  about 
two  miles  in  breadth,  he  wdll  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  its  surface. 
About  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
jipace  where  a  magnificent  city  and  fortress  now  stand,  but  a  few  In¬ 
dian  huts,  called  the  village  of  Govindporc.  •  •  •  •The  prospect  around 
u  a  vast  plain,  unbounded  by  a  single  bill,  whose  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  No  stones  are  to  be  found  near  the  city,  therefore  the 
houses  are  composed  of  brick,  and  the  marble  and  freestone  of  the 
public  X buildings  were  brought  from  a  distance.  Chouringhee,  Park- 
street,  Durrumtollali,  the  Jaun  Bazar  and  Esplanade,  now  form  the 
European  part  of  the  town.  On  passing  along  these  fine  streets,  the 
mixture  of  native  huts  with  houses  of  the  most  noble  appeamnea, 
like  Grecian  temples,  spoils  the  effect,  though,  when  at  a  distance, 
the  detached  state  of  the  houses,  giving  them  the  character  of  palaces, 
insulated  in  a  great  space,  is  an  advantage,  and  strikes  the  beholder 
with  greater  admiration.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  line  of  buildings  that  surround  two  sides  of  the  Esplanade 
ot  Fort  William,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city ;  to  which  there 
is  a  tine  broad  road  called  the  Course,  watered  every  day,  that  it  may 
be  in  an  agreeable  state  for  the  society  to  exercise  in  their  carriages, 
buggies,  tandems,  and  palankeens,  as  soon  as  the  declining  sun  permits 
such  recreation.  To  portray  the  edifices  of  interest  would  be  dry  and 
tedious.  Besides  those  before  mentioned,  the  churches  and  chapels, 
andilie  college  and  museum  deserve  notice,  with  the  numerous  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  houses  that  ornament  that  part  of  the  suburbs  below  Kid¬ 
derpore,  called  Garden  Reach,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  five  miles. 

‘  In  this  country,  unless  the  reader  reflects  how  grateful  it  is  in  hot 
climates  to  have  large  and  airy  rooms,  remote  from  the  glare  or  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  sun,  and  also  how  easy  it  is  with  plenty  of  funds  to 
raise  large  structures,  he  will  be  unable  to  conceive  the  magnificence 
»nd  extent  of  these  dwellings,  on  some  of  which  vast  sums  have  been 
expended.  Nothing  can,  tlicrefore.  be  imagined  finer  than  the  ap- 
I  proach  to  Calcutta.  These  houses  rise  upon  tlie  sight,  like  so  many 
•cencs  of  enchantment,  one  after  the  other  ;  the  vessel  or  boat  glides 
and  sometimes  touches  the  constantly  verdant  bank  of  the  river, 
bil  Fort  William,  the  numerous  ships  lying  oflf  Calcutta,  and  the 
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M.'cmingly  interminable  extent  of  the  city,  bonutiHcil  with  groves  of 
evergreens,  cx)mplele  a  climax,  that  to  be  properly  felt  must  be 
seen  * 

*  As  to  the  native  part  of  Calcutta,  it  is,  like  most  other  Indian 
towns,  composed  of  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  houses  some  of 
brick  and  others  of  reeds,  bamboos,  wood,  and  mud,  covered  with 
tiles,  or  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoamut  tree;  but  the 
palaces  or  dwellings  of  many  of  the  native  rajahs  and  great  men  of 
large  fortune  are  an  exception.  Some  of  the  streets  too,  such  ai 
Kada  Hazur  and  the  Cossipore  road,  are  tolerable  ;  and  the  new  and 
old  China  bazars  present  a  line  display  of  Asiatic  and  European  splen. 
dour. 

‘  The  variety  of  costume  and  contrast  of  appearance  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Many  a  young  Bond-street  dandy 
struts  with  inconceivahle  self-satisfaction  ;  and  youthful  British,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  French  half-cast,  with  tawny  face,  and  neck  stiifened 
almost  to  suffocation.  Jumps  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  in  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation.  A  stranger’s  eye  would  next  perhaps  rest  upon 
a  Capuchin  friar,  with  the  beard  and  costume  of  the  1  ith  century ; 
and  soon  remove  to  a  British  missionary,  who,  in  deepest  black  and 
countenance  of  longest  sorrow,  musieg  on  the  state  of  man,  marches 
against  a  grave  Turk,  who  jostles  a  Persian,  who  discomposes  a  Seik, 
who  insults  an  Arabian,  who  electrifies  a  Chinese,  who  contaminates 
a  Hindoo,  who  upsets  a  dancing  master,  and  terrifies  an  Armenian. 
He  would  see  the  military  staff,  bucks  with  waving  feathers  and  gor¬ 
geous  agulcttes,  shading  their  fair  country-women  with  silken  cfuiitaks 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  wtiile  handing  them  from  some  grand  long 
room  or  attractive  bazar  to  their  carriage,  chariot,  phaeton,  barouche, 
sociable,  or  nulankcen ;  and  he  w'ould  try  to  have  a  peep  into  the 
covered  hackeries  ov  native  carriages  of  the  opulent  Hindoos,  drawn 
by  bullocks  richly  caparisoned  with  silk,  and  jingling  bells  of  silver, 
in  which  their  w  ives  are  concealed  Jrom  the  eye  of  man  when  they 
visit  their  female  friends.  And  w  hat  would  he  say  in  another  part  of 
tlie  town,  upon  seeing  a  dozen  of  almost  naked  runners  dashing  down 
the  street  w  ith  drawn  sabres  and  upraised  targets  to  separate  a  group 
of  British  tars,  fighting  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  Hin- 
doos  the  courage  and  blood  of  England  pp.  bSi — 7fi. 

♦  #  ^  # 

*  A  good  tabic  is  not  considered  enough  In  Calcutta;  it  must  groin 
beneath  the  w  eight  of  every  thing  in  season,  and  the  native  cooks  arc 
very  expert  ticklers  of  the  Epicurean  palate.  The  usual  routine  of 
living  in  IWngal  is  similar  to  that  at  .Madras,  but  much  more  gorgeous. 
Afkcr  morning  exercise  breakfast  is  taken,  which  consists  not  only  of 
ten  and  coffee,  and  the  light  accompaniments  usually  served  up  in  this 
country,  but  of  highly  spiced  meat,  fish  and  fowl,  with  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  produced  in  that  garden  of  the  FLast,  and  preserves, 
ices,  and  jellies  in  endless  profusion.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  greater  delieaev  tlinn  the  niangoc  fish  of  the  Hooglyi  '*h**^^ 
is  J5  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  it  is  delightful  to  the  taste.  M  id*  die 
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(Uvour  of  tlic  mangoe,  which  is  an  uncommonly  fine  fruit,  it  com¬ 
bines  the  colour  and  richness  of  the  trout,  and  has  a  tine  large  roe 
which  cannot  be  compared  to  any  thin^,  being  a  perfect  original.  For 
two  months  in  the  year  this  charming  hsh  is  caught  in  plenty,  and  the 
roes  are  preserved,  and  always  appear  at  table.  The  mangoc  tish  is 
as  Urge  as  a  trout,  and  in  the  estimation  of  a  gentleman  who  would 
hive  (lone  honour  to  the  court  of  Hcliogabalus,  is  worth  a  voyage  of 
bflecn  thousand  miles.  **  The  mangoe  tish,*’  said  he,  with  a  smack, 

th  !  the  mangoe  tish  !  the  mangoe  tish  is  worth  coming  to  India 
for.”  Tiffin  consists  of  heavy  joints,  and  numerous  dishes  and  stews, 
and  pies  and  minces,  with  capital  Madeira,  Hodson’s  pale  ale,  and  ‘ 
Maxwell  and  Key’s  claret  and  cherry-bounce.  Tlie  carriage,  buggy,  ‘ 
i^jtalkee,  parades  the  course  atler  siesta,  and  dinner  is  a  grand  display 
of  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  eastern  luxury.  Tatties  produce  air, 
jxiApunkoes  circulate  it,  while  chandeliers  and  table  shades,  reflecting 
«ax  lights,  convert  night  into  day.  Bengal  is  the  region  of  hospi* 
ulity.  There  is  something  in  the  sun  of  the  East  that  warms  and  opens  ' 
the  heart.  Large  parties  generally  sit  down  to  dinner.  Every  iking 
tlittcan  be  conceived  is  put  on  the  table,  witli  carrier,  pnlows,  and 
’idli^ataxvuics.  Claret  and  champagne  circulate,  and  song  and  good 
humour  prevail.  But  ambition  among  the  ladies  to  give  the  tone  to 
vociety  pervades^tbe  higher  ranks  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  over  India, 
ii^ropeans  form  into  parties,  us  if  the  institution  of  Brahma’s  casts 
produced  a  cliauge  in  their  nature.  There  arc  numberless  exclusions 
trofli  society  in  Bengal,  and  perhaps  rank,  precedence,  and  etiquette 
irc  not  so  much  utteiuled  to  at  Carlton  palace  as  in  the  Cbouring* 
hee. 

'  Luxury'  prevails  in  Calcutta  certainly  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
Madras  or  Bombay.  The  Bengal  officers  are  called  Qui  hies,’* 
trom  the  number  of  servants*  they  keep,  it  being  usual  when  tbey> 
««Dt  attendance  to  say,  “  Qui  by — who’s  there;’  but  the  Madras 
bucks  are  nick-named  **  Mulls,’*  from  a  poor  broth  common  in  the 
Carnatic,  which  the  Bengal  gents  pretend  to  despise,  though  it  im¬ 
parts  u  very  pleasing  flavour  to  rice,  under  the  name  of  mulligataw- 
ney;  and  the  Bombay  officers  are  called  Ducks,’*  in  allusion  to  aa 
‘•^pid  kind  of  fish,  very  plentiful  ou  that  coast,  which  is  known  by 
tbenamc  of  hombalo,  and  much  used  as  a  relish  at  breakfast  through¬ 
out  India.  Those  may  he  always  seen  swimming  near  the  surface  of 
^escaon  the  Malabar  coast,  and  they  are  called  “  ducks,’’  which 
bas  been  transferred  to  the  Bombay  officers  by  the  wits  of  the  supreme 
presidency.’  pp.  1 33 —  1 36. 

The  Writer  frequently  adverts  to  a  subject  of  growing  import¬ 
ance,  the  present  state  of  the  half-cast  population.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Emancipation  is  likely,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to 
pt^ent  itself  to’  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to  India  as  well 
w  to  Ireland. 

‘  flritish  prosperity  in  Iinlia,*  ?5ays  this  Writer,  ‘  appears*  in  a  great 
to  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  governor-general,  who  is  armed 
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with  almost  povvir.  Ills  talent  anil  cundiict  may  be  sanl  to  ea* 

sure  the  luyalty  of  the  native  loitcs,  aiul  the  secure  con fiilencc  of  ibt 
inl)abilant»|  that  their  persons,  property,  institutions,  unci  customs  irt 
hehi  sacred.  But,  besides  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  population, 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  subjects,  called  halj-casts^  who  require 
particular  attention,  'rhey  arc  excluded  from  the  military  and  civil  scr. 
vice,  although  many  of  them  are  men  of  talent  and  education.  It  nuy 
gratify  pride,  to  consider  their  energies  inferior  to  those  of  their  fathers, 
because  there  is  u  shade  of  difference  in  their  colour  ;  but  man  is  cveiy 
where  essentially  tlie  same,  and  national  su{)eriority  seems  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  causes.  Now,  they  profess  the  same  creed  as  we  do 
—our  laws  are  theirs — their  passions  are  warmed  by  the  same  education, 
and  their  souls  expanded  by  similar  references  to  those  laudmarki  of 
antiquity  that  urged  their  sires  to  aim  at  immortality.  But  they  ire 
sunk  in  their  own  estimation,  by  seeing  the  road  to  ambition  shut  against 
them.  'I'heir  situation  exciti^  w  hich  is  a  dangerous  feeling  whoa 

directed  to  a  formidable  and  increasing  body.'  p.  101. 

‘  Many  of  the  half-casts  arc  of  dark  complexions,  but  of  roost  excel¬ 
lent  capacity,  with  very  generous  dispositions  and  affectionate  heaiU. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  plan  has  not  been  devised  to  employ  them 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country,  as  they  labour  at  present  under  ih 
lilKTal  i*xclusiun  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil  service,  which 
makes  them  discontented  subjects.  Lord  Valentia,  when  in  India, 
wished  to  send  them  nil  to  England,  which  was  a  singular  expedient  for 
remedying  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  their  increase.  There  tie 
many  very  worthy  men  in  that  large  body  of  subjects  that  now  come 
under  the  name  of  half-casts,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  the 
whole  entitle  them  to  very  great  consideration.'  p.  253. 

‘  '1  he  half  cast  ladies  in  Bengal  are  culled  cheecheeSy  which  is  a  Hio- 
doostnnee  word  much  used  by  them  in  Calcutta,  equivalent  to  fid  Jit  f 
Some  of  these  captivating  fair  ones  are  really  pretty  girls,  in  the  very 
softest  sense  of  that  expression,  and  so  irresistible,  that  many  a  young 
man  saerihees  his  future  pn)Specls*al  the  altar  of  Hymen;  for  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  one  of  these  matches  turning  out  well,  the  children 
bt'ingof  a  diHerent  tint  of  complexion  from  that  of  the  father,  and  the 
mother  so  much  attached  to  India  as  her  native  climate,  that  she  cm 
never  bo  reconciled  to  the  frozen  latitudes  of  the  north,  to  which  her 
hushaiul  looks  for  his  happiness  in  declining  life.  Many  of  the  half*cast 
ladies  arc  most  amiable  companions,  possess  affectionate  heartij  md 
pertorm  all  the  duties  of  good  wives  with  tenderness  and  alacriiyi  hut 
very  few  of  them  can  enjoy  Eurojx’an  society  ;  for  a  consciousne^  of 
being  so  different  in  appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  itden- 


oiily,  under  which  they  are  ill  at  ease  with  our  fair  countrywomen; 
hence  they  shun  their  acquaintance,  aad  it  is  said,  envy  them.  Their 
real  happiness  would  consist  in  being  connected  by  marriage  with  pei^ 
sons  of  the  same  cast ;  but  it  is  a  strange  truth,  liiat  these  girls  look 
U|H)n  the  young  men  of  their  own  colour  as  beneath  them;  and  at 
schools  in  Calcutta,  where  these  charming  nymphs  arc  exbibiiedi 
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thrir  admirers  are  generally  youthful  Eurupcans.  It  has  been  before 
observed  that  their  number  is  very  great,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  it  from  the  seminaries  and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  where  upwards  of 
five  bunda'd  half-cast  girls,  illegitimate  daughters  by  native  mothers  of 
the  higher  ranks,  are  genteelly  educated.  The  Bengal  officers  have  an 
isylum,  called  the  Kidderpore  School,  supported  by  subscription,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  educating  orphans  of  that  description,  who,  when 
msrricd,  with  consent  of  the  governors,  to  tradesmen  or  others  of  re* 
spectable  character,  receive  portions  from  the  institution.  There  is  an¬ 
other,  on  a  very  large  scale,  supported  by  the  government,  for  soldiers* 
children,  who  are  apprenticed,  provided  for  as  servants,  and  portioned 
upon  their  marriage,  suitably  to  their  prospects  in  life.*  pp.  398 — 940. 

The  policy  observed  towards  this  class  of  British  subjects, 
may  hitherto  have  been  wise  and  even  necessary ;  but  the  time 
must  come  when  it  will  cease  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  our  Eastern  possessions.  The  same  jealousy  has  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  British  colonists,  who  might  have  advanced  in 
ao  small  degree  the  consolidation  of  our  Eastern  empire  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  commerce.  A  lesson,  however,  is  held 
out  oy  tne  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  tlie  Spanish 
tJolonies,  and  in  Brazil,  which  our  rulers  would  do  well  to 
consider.  The  supercilious  and  ofipressive  treatment  of  the 
Creoles  and  Indians  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Spaniards,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  remote  cause  of  the  first  insurrectionary 
movemeuts'in  New  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  utmost  precaution  will  long  avail  to  retain  the  Anglo-Indians 
of  Bengal  in  their  present  degraded  condition,  as  a  sort  of 
Pariahs.  The  annihilation  of  the  native  powers,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  British  empire,  are  circumstances  which  would 
favour  the  cause  of  Independence  in  India  whenever  the  half¬ 
cast  population  shall  have  acquired,  the  character,  and  feelings, 
and  conscious  strength  of  a  distinct  people;  a  point  to 
which  they  seem  rapidly  advancing.  The  present  system  seems 
to  have  for  its  object,  to  retard  as  long  as  possible  this  natural 
and  inevitable  crisis ;  to  prevent  India  from  becoming  essen¬ 
tially  British,  lest  it  should  be  lost  to  Leadenhall  street.  And 
what  is  worse,  the  same  jealousy  has  led  to  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  attempt  to  Christianise  the  natives. 

‘  The  British  Government, '  says  this  Writer,  ‘  for  selfish  and  pru¬ 
dent  reasons,  will  never  lend  their  aid  to  a  certain  plan  of  conversion, 
by  countenancing  societies  of  native  Christians,  and  apportioning  lands 
for  their  settlement.  Yet,  what  could  be  more  glorious  in  future  ages, 
diau  an  historical  record,  that,  under  the  influence  of  British  merchants, 
(he  deserts  of  Guzerat  were  covered  with  smiling  villages  and  wheat- 
hclds  by  converts  to  Christianity,  who  were  invited  to  H’ttle  there  under 
9fi^siouaries,  who  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  felicity  in  heaven,  by  teach- 
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ill"  them  to  be  contenteil  and  happy  on  earih  ?' . European  inisiion- 

aries  have  found  but  little  obstruction  to  their  labours  on  the  pari  of  the 
native  j»overnmenls ;  but  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
l>ccn,  not  directly  to  encoura"!*  attempts  of  which  the  avowed  object  i$ 
the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  Brahma/  pp.  370,  79* 

It  is  but  too  well  known  tt)  what  (liscrraceful  lengths  this 
tender  rejj^ard  for  the  abominations  of  Hindooisni  has  been 
carried.  In  Calcutta,  there  are  annual  festivals  called  Poojahs^ 
during  the  celebration  of  which,  the  doorgas  or  idols  are  dmwip 
about  in  splendid  artificial  pagodas  made  of  bamboo  frame¬ 
work  similar  to  the  great  carriage  of  .luggernaut.  The  poojah’ 
lasts  several  days,  and  (he  rich  natives  of  Calcutta  vie  with 
each  other  in  giving  splendid  nantclus  (balls  in  honour  of  the 
god)  for  three  nights,  to  which  Europeans  are  invited  by  print¬ 
ed  cards. 

*At  some  of  these  nantches,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  I  have  seen  two' 
hundred  persons  sit  down  to  a  sumptuous  supper,  where  champagne 
circiilateil  like  water,  and  the  richest  ices  were  melted  in  the  most 
costly  liquors.  These  grand  supper  rooms  were  lighted  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  chandeliers  and  wax-tapers  under  Indian  tahle-shades,  while 
the  brilliancy  was  reflected  by  countless  mirrors,  and  the  atmosphere 
cooled  by  punkocs,  tatties,  and  jets  d’eau ;  artificial  w  ildcrnessci 
breathed*  forth  perfumes,  and  endless  varieties  of  flowers  called  to 
recollection  the  scenes  of  Arabian  story.  Of  these  suppers  the  Hin¬ 
doos  of  course  will  not  partake  ;  but  they  enter  the  apartment,  con¬ 
gratulate  the  guests,  and  sec  that  the  European  tavern-keepers  em¬ 
ployed  to  prepare  them,  provide  every  thing  on  a  liberal  scale.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  time  at  which  these  supper  rooms  arc  suddenly  thrown 
open  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  crow  ds  of  company  are  entertained  in 
a  great  amphitheatre  by  dancing  girls,  bands  of  music  both  European 
and  native,  tumblers,  jugglers,  actors,  and  pantomimes,  forming  an* 
assemblage  which,  from  the  costume  of  so  many  difterent  nations,  ii 
like  a  great  fancy  bull.  Perfumes  and  flowers  arc  distributctl,  and 
sweetmeats  handed  about.  Some  sit  and  look  at  the  dances,  while 
others  promenade  round  the  virandas  to  v/etv  the  household  f^ods^  hun¬ 
dreds  of  xvhom  are  placed  in  conspicuous  situations^  some  half  elephant 
half  man,  others  with  numerous  heads  and  arms,  here  quite  naked, 
there  sumptuously  ai  rayed.'  pp.  276,  7. 

What  say  I  then  V*  says  8t.  Paul ;  ‘‘  that  the  idol  is  any 
“  thing  ?  No,  but  the  things  which*  the  heathen  sacrifice, 
**  they  sacrihcc  to  demons,  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
“  have  fellowship  with  demons.*'  But  the  compliant  Christians 
of  Calcutta  who  grace  these  doorga  poojahs,  these  idol  festivals 
with  their  company,  actually  jostling  against  the  naked  images 
of  the  filthy  Hindoo  gods,  would  doubtless  sicken  with  disgust 
at  the  plain  preaching  of  a  Baptist  missioiiury,  and  turn  with 
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utt^r  conte»m»t  from  ii  native  convert  to  tlie  religion  of  Jesus. 

•  Servants  ot  all  work/  says  our  Author,  *  might  be  hired  in 
I  Bengal,  either  from  the  Pariahs  or  converted  Christians:  but 

•  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  latter,  and  the  former  are  great 

•  drunkards.’  (p.  318.)  ‘  In  Bengal,  it  is  thought  disreputable 

•  to  have  a  native  convert  in  the  house.*  (p.  375.) 

The  horrible  practice  of  suttee,  the  immolation  of  widows, 
is  stated  to  have  received  a  check  in  the  vicinity  of  British 
>tations  ;  ‘  no  public  act,  however,  has  hitherto  been  issued  for 

•  its  prohibition.* 

*  But  when  the  Mahomedaris  were  in  power,  they  prevented  suttee 
bT  sn  exercise  of  their  authority  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  had  continued  in  India,  he  would  have  abolished  it  alto- 
i:fihcr,  as  he  did  the  sacrifice  of  children  at  Saugur,  where  twenty- 
ihrcc  persons  were  drowned  in  Jan.  1801.  His  lordship,  by  an  order 
ia  council,  declared  the  practice  to  be  murder  punishable  with  death.’ 

p.  2B1. 

The  same  diabolical  policy  which  has  actuated  the  Christian 
iuthorities  in  conniving  at  the  practice  of  suttee,  and  favouring 
ihe  worship  of  Juggernaut,  has  led  them  to  extend  their  act  of 
toleration  to  infanticide. 

<  According  to  calculation,  300  (female)  children  were  murdered 
iDDually  in  Kattywar  and  Kutch.  Colonel  Walker,  when  political 
igent  at  Guzerat,  investigated  the  matter  by  desire  of  Governor 
Duncan,  whose  humanity  prompted  him  to  aim  at  its  abolition.  It 
had  been  a  custom  there  for  2000  years.  He  entreated  many  of 
them  to  let  their  daughters  live,  and  at  first  received  positive  refusals 
and  insulting  letters.  Nevertheless  he  persevered  ;  and  at  length, 
by  publicly  discussing  and  exposing  the  enormity  of  the  practice, 
many  of  the  supporters  w'ere  led  to  abhor  infanticide  ;  and  although 
Governor  Duncan  had  only  received  n  cold  approval  from  his  su¬ 
periors,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  many  thousands  of  infants  by 
iia  spirited  and  benevolent  interference  through  Colonel  Walker. 
Hic  Supreme  Government  acknowledged  that  his  plan  was  worthy 
humanity;  but  added  :  The  speculative  success  of  it  cannot  be  con~ 
nilcrcd  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  measures  which  may  expose  to  hazard 
the  essential  interests  of  the  State.  Yet,  it.is  probable  tliat  no  s|>ecu- 
hiion  in  India  ever  raised  the  British  character  so  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  natives ;  for  many  of  the  mothers  came  some  years 
afterwards  to  Colonel  Walker’s  tent  in  Kattywar,  and  placed  their 
kmalc  children  in  his  hands  with  all  natural  marks  of  aflection,  cm- 
pliatically  calling  their  little  ones  his  children*  p.  251. 

There  is  but  one  conceivable  way  of  accounting  for  this 
f^Housness  and  moral  cowardice  in  the  supreme  authorities  : 
ii  is  suggested  by  a  remark  of  the  Author’s  at  the  beginning  of 
same  chapter. 
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,  *  Many  of  the  cereinonicf,  rites,  sacrihcet,  penances,  and  practicQ 
of  the  brohniinical  idolatry  fill  the  breast  of  a  Christian,  soon  after  kii 
arrival  in  India,  with  horror  and  disgust,  which  imperceptibly  kco, 
axvap  ;  and  if  he  have  kept  no  record  of  those  first  impressions,  bt 
ceases  to  remember  them,  and  regards  that  which  is  so  common  n 
not  to  surprise  him,  as  in  no  way  interesting  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.*  p.  246. 

But,  it  is  added,  ‘  infanticide,  suttee,  pilgrimage,  and  self. 

‘  torture  destroy  not  more  lives  than  the  secret  practices  of  tht 
•  Brahmins,  who  stop  at  no  atrocity  to  gain  their  ends.* 

*  And  it  being  thought  the  interest  of  those  in  power  to  counknanct 
the  Brahmins  in  their  horrible  delusions^  the  common  people  are  kept 
ij)  a  deplorable  state  of  superstitious  darkness,  and  have  entirely  loit 
their  ancient  purity  of  principle  and  guileless  simplicity  of  manneri.' 

p.  185. 

These  are,  indeed,  serious  and  disgraceful  charges,  which, 
did  they  rest  simply  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  Writer, 
we  should  hesitate  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  They  are  intro¬ 
duced,  however,  by  the  Author  quite  incidentally  ;  and  his 
U^stimony  will  he  received  with  the  less  suspicion  as  he  appetn 
by  no  means  tinctured  with  Methodism,  or  influenced  by  an? 
political  prejudice.  That  the  Brahmins  are  felt  by  the  mass  of 
the  peo|)le  as  a  burden  upon  their  industry,  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  a  very  intelligent  observer,  who  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgement ;  and  he  states,  that 
the  idolatry  of  India  is  sensibly  declining  in  its  baleful  influence. 
Yet,  this  system  of  imposture,  cruelty,  and  flagitious  impurilv, 
is  stated  to  be,  for  political  reasons,  countenanced  and  upheld 
by  the  British  governors  of  India.  This  is  better,  to  be  sure, 
than  converting  heathens,  after  the  Portuguese  fashion,  with 
sword  and  faggot.  But  it  is  grievous  to  reflect  how  much 
lietter  Mahommedan  conquerors  have  for  the  most  part  acted 
in  these  matters,  than  intolerant  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  or  infidel  Protestants  on  the  other. — The  present  extent 
of  our  dominions  in  the  East,  is  thus  stated  by  tlie  Author. 

*  Taking  in  the  late  acquisitions  in  the  Deckan,  Konkan,  and 
Kutch,  the  British  actually  possess  400,000  square  miles  of  this  tern- 
fory,  with  a  population  of  full  60,000,000  of  souls  ;  and  the  East  Ini^ 
Company  directly  controul  upw  ards  of  776.000  square  miles  of  India, 
containing  86,00C),C(X)  of  men  ;  for  the  only  parts  of  Hindostan  now 
ii)de(>endent  are  Nepoul,  the  territories  of  the  Seiks,  and  those  of 
Scindea,  Holkar,  anil  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  but  late  events  have  placed 
these  powers  so  completely  under  the  British  government  in  the  Ea*tt 
that  our  empire  may  now  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Durrumpuotiv,  and  from  the  Heroaleah  mountains  to  the  island  of 
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ffvlon.  The  western  and  northern  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
Indus,  and  that  prodigious  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  ahnoci 
from  China  to  Persia,  eternally  covered  with  snow,  and  forming  a 
^Iwark  in  many  places  22,000  feet  high  between  Hindustan  and 
Ttrury*  On  the  South,  the  1  ndian  Ocean  washes  the  shores,  and 
tovsrds  the  East,  the  forests  of  Tipperah  and  mountains  of  Chittagong 
niirk  the  frontiers.’  pp.  89,90. 

Mrs.  Graluun,  in  her  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  points 
out  what  she  considers  as  specific  difierences  in  thjk?  manners 
tnd  characteristics  of  the  Euroneans  of  the  three  grand  divi- 
iions.  These,  the  present  Writer  states  to  be  imaginary. 
The  only  difference  he  admits,  relates  to  the  style  of  living, 
which  is  less  luxurious  and  expensive  at  Bombay,  than  at  Cal- 
fDtta,  or  even  Madras.  The  island  of  Bombay  contains  about 
>20,00(1  souls,  of  whom  8000  are  Parsees,  8000  Mahoinmedans, 
ind  4000  Jews.  Of  the  Parsees,  the  following  account  is  given. 

*  Bombay  is  admirably  calculated  for  ship-building ;  the  docks  are 
10  fine,  and  the  tide  rises  so  high  on  this  coast,  that  a  first-rate  ship  of 
vtr  can  enter  them  during  the  springs :  it  is  to  be  observed  also,  that 
the  Parsees  are  the  most  expert  naval  architects  in  the  East,  and  the 
Minden  of  74  guns  was  entirely  constructed  by  them  without  any 
European  superintendence.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  a 
cltfi  of  more  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  worthy  subjects  than,  the 
Parsees.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  support  one  another ;  and  there  ia 
hardly  such  a  thing  on  record  as  one  of  them  being  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  commission  of  crimes.  The  mor^ity  of  their 
vomen  is  great,  and  their  decency  so  exemplary,'  that  amcag  them 
prostitution  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Polygamy  is  not  allowed,  and 
vires  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  their  husbands ;  but 
they  are  of  very  retired  habits,  seldom  going  out  except  to  the  wells 
for  water,  and  on  visits  to  tlieir  female  friends  in  close  carriages. 
They  perform  their  devotions  at  home,  while  their  husbands  and  tons 
meroble  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set  on  the  esplanade  and  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  to  adore  the  great  luminary  of  creation ;  in  their  worship  the 
luo  and  the  sea,  as  well  as  fire,  are  objects  of  adoration.  Their  priests 
hife  very  little  power,  but  the  fathers  of  families  are  held  responsible 
for  the  decent  conduct  of  their  respective  households,  over  which 
diey  exercise  a  patriarchal  government ;  and  there  ia  an  inquisitorial 
looral  authority  vested  in  the  elders  to  check  every  deviation  from 
rectitude.  They  are  all  extremely  sedate  in  their  deportment,  and 
so  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  their  daughters,  that,  if 
report  ma)r  be  depended  upon,  every  aberration  from  virtue  amone 
is  visited  witn  death.  Id  their  persons  much  attention  is  paid 
^  cleanliness,  but  their  houses  are  dirty :  they  use  furniture  similar 
^ours,  and  cat  and  drink  with  Europeans  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
^ds  temperate  and  abstemious.  In  short,  the  Parsees  are  a  verj 
^^^kabie  race,  humane,  public  spirited,  and  charitable,  but  supersti- 
^  even  to  childishness.  Some  of  their  customs  with  respect  to 
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marria^  ami  sepulture  arc  curious,  for  widows  are  permitted  to  mam  I 
only  widowers;  and  although  they  bury  their  dead,  yet  the  bodies 
not  covcreil  with  earth,  but  left  in  open  tombs  to  be  devoured  br 
vultures.  There  are  live  of  these  public  places  of  sepulture  nev 
Bombay,  each  constructed  on  tlic  same  principle  ;  being  divided  into 
three  compartments,  one  for  men,  another  for  women,  and  a  third 
children.  The  dead  body,  wrapped  in  cotton  cloth,  is  let  down  into 
the  grave,  which  issomething  like  u  well,  and  left  there  to  be  devoured, 
after  which  the  bones  are  carefully  picked  up  by  means  of  a  subter¬ 
raneous  communication,  and  placed  in  the  family  vault.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Bombay  belongs  to  the  Parsees  ;  they  are  copartners  in 
every  great  commercial  establishment,  os  well  as  zealous  supporters  of  I 
the  charitable  institutions ;  and  during  the  great  famine  ot'  ISOti,  \ 
tlieir  prodigious  wealth  was  most  liberally  applied  in  relieving  their  ? 
starving  fellow'-creaturcs.’  pp.  401— 403. 

W  #  #  #  « 

*  The  I’nrsccs,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  adopted  the  native  drcn,  I 
which  is  in  general  a  gown  and  loose  trowsers,  with  a  turban  sod 
party-coloured  slippers  turned  up  at  tlic  toes  ;  but  many  of  them  weir  ^ 
rich  shawl  girdles,  and  very  costly  turbans  of  embroidered  rauilin,  j 
consisting  of  a  whole  web  often  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  in  length  bv  { 
one  in  breadth.  The  women  have  adopted  the  silk  spenser,  noticed  1 
in  describing  the  female  attire  of  Guzerat,  but  in  other  respects  ire  i 
like  the  Hindoo  ladies,  and  equally  fond  of  ornaments.  Informiod  ! 
complexion,  the  Parsees  bear  a  considerable  affinity  to  Europetu. 
Many  of  them  arc  very  fair  athletic  men,  and  able  to  cope  with  raoit 
Englishmen  in  wTestling,  which  is  a  favourite  exercise  in  the  dock¬ 
yards  of  Bombay  ;  but,  according  to  the  l^arsee  mode,  the  wrcitlm  | 
stand  at  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  and  struggle  for  an  advantage  m  ■ 
the  grip,  in  w  hich  there  is  a  great  display  of  art  and  activity. 

‘  Mention  has  been  made  several  times  in  this  work,  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  who,  being  Christians,  of  course  differ  but  little  from  Euro¬ 
peans  in  customs  and  manners.  They  are  the  general  merchants  d* 
India,  and  a  highly  respectable  body  of  wealthy  subjects.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  fair,  and  in  address  they  are  pleasing,  but  the  Armenin 
costume  gives  them  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  is,  however,  verr 
becoming.  The  cap  is  of  black  velvet,  and  triangularly  shaped,  and 
llic  frock  is  generally  of  the  same  materials,  but  embraces  the  neck 
closely,  flowing  down  to  the  knee,  something  like  a  surtout.  Many  of 
them,  however,  both  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  may  be  said  to  emulate 
the  Bond-street  gentry^,  liaving  assumed  the  English  dress  in  all  things 
except  the  cap,  w  hich  is  retained  as  a  mark  of  national  distinction. 
The  Armenians  have  many  churches  in  India,  and  a  bishop’a  aa® 
subject  to  tlie  control  of  their  patriarch,  who  resides  near  Mount 
Ararat.  In  show*  and  equipage  they  are  exceedingly  ostenlalioiii; 
their  ladies  are  covered  with  jewels,  and  wear  crowns  sparkling  with 
precious  gems  ;  hut  they  are  very  public-spirited  men,  and  liberal  sup* 
porters  of  every  thing  that  is  laudable.  One  anecdote  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  those  readers  who  have  never  heard  of  Sarkies  Joan¬ 
nes  of  Calcutta.  When  this  great  Armenian  merchant  heard  of  the 
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-real  (femonslrations  of  joy  in  India,  lie  paid  the  debts  of  all  .  the 
prisoners  at  that  time  in  gaol,  which  so  much  pleased  his  Majesty*  that 
he  sent  him  his  picture  in  miniature,  through  Lord  Cornw'allis,  who 
questioned  the  Armenian  respecting  tlie  great  afl'ection  evinced  by  him 
for  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  1  have,  my  lord/’ 
replied  he,  “  lived  under  his  government  for  near  thirty  years ;  it  has 
never  injured  me  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  alnuys  afforded  its  protection : 
and  this,  with  industry  on  my  part,  lias  enabled  me  to  accumulate  a 
very  plentiful  fortune.”  '  pp.  407 — 409. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  given  of  the  war  in  I  Si  7 
ajjainst  the  Feishwa,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  for¬ 
midable  power,  and  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Rajah  of 
Sattara  to  a  nominal  dominion.  But  the  narrative  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  satisfactory  abridgement,  and  we  must  refrain  from 
further  extracts.  By  this  one  blow,  the  ruin  of  the  Mahrattas 
has  been  consummated,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Piiidarries 
has  left  the  British  absolute  masters  of  Hindostan.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  an  accredited  narrative  of  the  whole  of  tlie  brilliant 
campaign  of  1817,  will  be  before  long  presented  to  the  ))ublic. 


Art.  V.  Somatoptychonoolo^ia  :  shewing  that  the  Proofs  .  of  '  Body, 
Life,  and  Mind,  considered  as  distinct  Essences,  cannot  be  de¬ 
duced  from  Physiology,  but  depend  on  a  distinct  sort  of  Evidence  : 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Controversy  concerning  Life  carried 
on  by  M  M.  Laurence,  Abernethy,  Rennell,  and  Others.  By 
Philostratus.  8vo.  pp.  116.  London.  1823. 

\V  E  think  it  is  Addison  who  says,  that  the  main  business  of 
a  lady’s  letter  is  generally  contained  in  a  postscript.  In 
like  manner,  w'e  have  often  observed  that  an  Author's  real  drift 
and  true  character  are  most  apparent  from  his  notes.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  transcribe  but  one  note  from  the  present 
pamphlet,  to  give  our  readers  a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  spirit 
and  design. 

*  The  anatomical  theologian,  Paley,  was  another  writer  who  tried 
to  establish  spiritual  things  on  the  basis  of  physical  proof.  I  shall  let 
bU  bad  anatomy  alone,  and  proceed  to  take  a  single  Instance  of  the 
character  of  his  reasoning  from  his  proof  of  a  God.  He  says  soroe- 
ihing  to  the  following  effect : — If  I  find  a  watch,  and  examine  its 
curious  workmanship,  1  infer  n  watchmaker,  and  that  he  was  an  inge¬ 
nious  mechanic.  In  like  manner,  in  contemplating  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  am  I  led  to  believe  in  an  omnipotent 
artificer, — To  me  this  appears  false  reasoning,  for  when  I  inter  the 
existence  of  a  watchmaker  from  the  appearance  of  a  watch,  it  is 
because  1  have  beforehand  found,  by  experience,  that  such  instru* 
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menu  were  mode  by  watchmakers.  But  by  what  prcYioiis  expcriiaent  I 
can  1  have  discovered  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  God  ?  ^th  tke  I 
watch  and  the  watchmaker  are  paru  of  the  universe ;  why,  thett*.  I 
fore,  because  1  have  found  tliat  two  particular  parts  of  the  uoivene  I 
are  uniformly  conjoined  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  should  1  I 
im^ine  tlie  whole  to  be  similarly  conjoined  with  a  something  else  sf  I 
which  1  have  had  no  previous  ex{>erimental  evidence  ? 

*  Paley  was  no  ignoramus;  but  1  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  to 
a  clear  head,  a  tolerably  empty  stomach,  if  not  necessary,  were,  it 
least,  very  conducive.  I  agree  with  Shukspeare,  that 

Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits  ' 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits.  : 

Now,  Paley  was  known  to  be  an  extravagant  gourmandizer ;  and  itu  j 
recorded  of  him,  on  good  authority,  that  he  often  ate  a  whole  j 
shoulder  of  mutton  at  one  meal.  The  learned  Dr.  I.ambc,  of  Lon-  3 
don,  has  clearly  proved  that  a  light  vegetable  diet  clarifies  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and  the  classic  author  of  Pastor  Fido  has  long  ago  extolled 
the  power  of  the  Cibo  di  latte  e  del  frutto  over  the  wanderings  of  the 
enthusiast.  So  well  was  the  great  Newton  aware  of  the  clearnenof 
head  produced  by  ”  Spare  Fast  that  icith  the  Gods  doth  diet  that  when 
composing  his  Principia^  he  ate  only  of  a  little  bread,  and  drank  oolj 
a  little  water.  Now,  may  w’e  not,  after  the  perusal  of  Paley’s  Ni- 
tural  Theology,  argue,  that  his  inordinate  meals  made  his  mind  stop 
short  of  those  piercing  and  ethereal  coruscations  of  genius  which  the 
late .  herbivorous  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly  displayed  in  advocating  the 
cause  he  had  espoused  V  pp.  85 — 87. 

Why  has  the  modesty  of  this  anonymous  philosopher  led 
him  to  withhold  the  desirable  information,  whetWr  he  is  him¬ 
self  indebted  for  his  clear-headedness  and  singular  acumen  to 
a  reformatory  diet  \  The  learned  Dr.  Lambe,  the  immortal 
Shelley, — we  may  add  a  third  illustrious  name.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  the  refuter  of  Newt6n  ;  these,  could  we  but  have  added 
diat  of  the  Author  as  a  fourth,  w  ould  have  been  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  phalanx  of  living  proofs,  to  shew',  in  contrast  with  the 
blunderer  Paley  and  other  carnivorous  philosophers,  the  brain- 
clarifying  efticacy  of  a  vegetable  diet.  But  the  induction 
might  be  made  from  a  still  ampler  collection  of  instances. 
Why  do  our  rogues  come  out  from  our  prisons,  in  so  lars:e  a 
proportion  of  instances,  more  accomplished  knaves  than  thej 
went  in  ?  It  is  clearly  owing  to  their  spare  diet.  Why  are 
Papists  universally  clearer  reasoners  than  the  Protestants? 
Because  they  dine  on  salt  fish  or  vegetables  twice  a  week. 
Why  is  John  Bull  so  much  more  stupid  than  his  neighbours?  I 
Because  he  feeds  so  much  on  roast  beef.  Need  wc  any  further 
proof  ? 

.  Tlie  Author  of  this  equivocal  tract  writes  in  the  character  of 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  were  he  sincere  in  his  opinioo,  that 
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♦with  spiritual  questions  philosophy  has  nothing  in  eoininon,’ 
beDiipht  very  possibly  be  a  believer  in  Transubstantiation,  or 
in  any  tiling  else.  '  But  in  his  panegyric  on  the  dark  a^es,  he 
outsteps  the  character  of  a  rational  Catholic ;  and  in  his  note 
the  bloody  wars  of  the  Cnisades,  and  the  infernal' tribunal* 

•  of  the  Inquisition/  he  evidently  lays  aside  the  mask.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  his  assumed  or  in  his  real  character, 
that  he  chooses  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
ertsity  ns  ‘  one  of  the  leading  principles  oi  the  blasphemer 

•  Calvin/  and  to  aflirm  that  the  pretended  Reformation  intro¬ 
duced  ‘  a  lax  morality  which  sprung  out  of  Calvin's  hlasphe- 
•mous  doctrines.'  Whether  Papist  or  infidel,  however,  he  is  not 
much  more  ignorant  of  religion  tlian  he  is  of  the  subject 
ahich  he  professes  to  have  studied,  the  real  state  of  the  physi- 
l(^ical  question. 

The  doctrines  of  Materialism  have  so  recently  undergone  a 
lengthened  discussion  in  our  pages*,  that  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  much  at  large  into  the  jokea 
or  reasonings  of  the  present  writer.  Indeed,  the  whole  vo¬ 
lume  is  so  much  in  the  slyle  of  burlesque,  that  it  is  dithcult  to 
j  know  what  opinions  he  really  holds,  llis  professed  object  is, 
to  shew  '  the  futility  of  any  attempts  to  connect  the  dogmas  of 
'religion  with  the  demonstrations  of  anatomy.*  llis  real  de-* 
M;ni  is,  to  connect  with  those  demonstrations  the  dogmas  of  the 
Materialist;  and  he  brings  in  Horne  Tooke  to  help  out  Mr. 
i  Lawrence  in  proving,  that  life  is  but  a  inode  of  motion,  and  the 
wul  a  breath.  He  represents  all  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  as  ‘  compelled  to  admit,  that  matter  in  motion  constitutes 
'the  only  source  of  our  knowledge*  of  the  mind  thus  con-- 
founding  the  origin  or  occasion  of  our  perceptions,  with  the 
bwaof  perception  and  the  sources  of  knowledge.  In  calling 
tile  negative  hypothesis  of  the  Materialist  demonstrations,  he 
<l»plays  the  flippant  dogmatism  so  characteristic  of  the  in- 
Mel  zealot.  Wnatever  errors  Mr.  Rennell  may  have  fallen 
into,  we  would  have  this  Writer  know,  that  we  are  perfectly 
nmixious  as  to  the  results  of  the  freest  inquiries  of  the  physi- 
•lojrist;  that  Christiaiiitv  does  not  at  all  renuire  the  aid  of  bad 


that  Christianity  does  not  at  all  require  the  aid  of  bad 
loaloniy ;  tliat  the  dogmas  of  the  Materialist,  were  they  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  ])roof,  would  leave  the  demonstrations  of  natural 
fcology  and  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  unshaken ;  but 
neither  modern  science  nor  modern  sophistry  will  ever  be 
iLle  to  prove  from  the  acknowledged  connexion  of  life  with 
^^'anization,  iiiul  of  tliought  with  matter,  that  mind  and  mo- 
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tioM,  jtelmg  (iiiJ  extension  are  commoa  properties  of  a  ceruio 
i‘i>iiit>iudliou  of  utouis. 


Art.  VI.  Uistqru  of  Intolerance^  with  Observations  on  the  Unreaioa. 
nblen^ess  and  Injutlice  of  PerseciijUou,  and  on  the  Equity  and  Wi|. 
doni  of  mirestricted  Ucligious  Liberty.  By  Thomas  Clarke.  Vo|. 
II.  8yo.  pp.  i88.  Price  lOs.  Od.  London.  1823. 

/  ^IJR  r€;a<jlers  will  find  a  favourable  notice  of  tlie  ibnner  por- 
lion  pf  this  work,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  our  Journal. 
The  contents  of  the  present  volume  briu^  dovyu  the  history  ot 
IiitoIex;ince,  in  two  chapters,  from  t!)e  elevation  of  Zeno  U>  tbr 
Imperial  dignity,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
uu<lt?r  Charlemagne.  An  iiiterinediate  cliapter  is  devoted  to 
iMahonuned  and  the  Islam.  Chapter  X.  and  List  CQuuecUtiie 
preceding  chapters  with  modern  times,  by  a  series  of  dia(|Di- 
sitions.  1.  On  the  progressive  advancement  of  ecclesiaiticii 
power.  2.  On  tlie  Pauliciaus  of  Armenia.  3.  Qn  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Islam — the  Turks— the  Crusades.  4.  On  schism, 
heresy,  unity,  and  uniformity.  5.  ,On  the  power  requisite  for  i 
church  government — the  Inauisition— Penal  Laws.  i 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  work  ; 
and  its  general  spirit,  are  more  commendable  than  its  arran^-  f 
ment.  The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  nanratire  | 
by  the  introduction  of  matter  not  always  very  relevant  Tbii  | 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  eighth  chapter  in  present  \ 
volume ;  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  himself  so  far  aware,  as  to  o&r  I 
an  apology  not  quite  satisfactory  for  the  very  wide  range  hs  f 
has  taken  in  his  introduction  to  the  history  of  Mahonm^disD.  : 
In  both  this  and  other  parts  of  the  volume,  he  is  perpeUiBy 
stepping  aside  ]U>  pursue  an  etymology  of  not  the  slightest  lao*  i 
ment.  or  to  insert  descriptions  and  anecdotes  bearing  but  very  : 
remotely  on  Ills  subject.  The  distinctive  character  of  tk  i 
Christianity  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Islam,  required  k)  ] 
be  more  specifically  described  ;  and  the  fact  cursorily  advertai  | 
to  in  the  allowing  note,  demanded  from  the  Author  of  a  htf*  j 
tory  of  Intolerance,  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention. 

*  But  though  intolerance  is  congenial  witli  the  nature  of  the 
liamroedao  superstition,  yet  it  it  pleasing  to  remark,  that  Mohsoi^ 
have  buniapely  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their  faith.  <^^dtw 
the  hfighte^  Pilous  of  nationid  prosperity  of  which  they  keitf 

have  those  in  which  This  departure  nas  been  greatest . . 

TMen  altogether^  it  ^the  Koran)  is  decidedly  and  fiercely 
The  New  Testament  is  as  decidedly  the  contrary ;  and 
not  pretend  to  direct  its  voWies  in  any  thing  appertaining  to  icem 
legislation.  'Nevertheless,  mbslens  have  pleaded  the  Koran  in  ft^' 
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of  toleration,  and  Giristians  have  urged  the  Bible  in  defence  of  pCr- 
leculion/  p.  172. 

-  This  passing  observation  might  have  contented  us.  had  we 
iu£t  v;itn  it  in  Gibbon  :  but  the  phenomenon  requires  a  (ulier 
explanation.  One  thing  is  quite  evident,  that  the  religion 
which  went  under  the  name  of  orthodoxy  in  those  ages,  was  not 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  had* no  relation  to  the  New  Tes- 
Uuneat.  no  countenance  from  it.  The  doctrines  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  had  no  more  share  in  forming  the  character  of  the  ftery 
lealot  and  the  licentious  priest,  than  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
gr  of  Confucius.  Nay,  tne  Mahommedan  religion  embodieil 
sore  truth  and  less  error,  than  the  Romish  superstition  in  its 
vofst  forms.  Saladin’s  was  a  more  Christian  faith  than  that 
held  by  Cieur  de  Lion,  and  Mecca  was  the  scene  of  a  purer 
worship  than  Rome.  Wherever  Mahommedism  spread,  it  dis¬ 
placed  idolatry ;  while  this  pseudo  Christianity  adopted  and 
perpetuated  it.  The  moslems  denounced,  and  in  many  cases 
ijeatroyed,  the  image-worshippers:  the  orthodox  destroyed 
their  brethren,  and  pursued  with  unextinguishable  rage  the 
nation  of  their  Saviour,  those  whom  Mahommed  protected. 
Thi  Mahommedans,  remarks  Cardinal  Fleury,  ‘  are  neither 
‘  atheists  nor  idolaters.’ 

*  On  the  contrary,  their  religion,  false  as  it  is,  hath  many  principles 
common  with  the  true  one,  which  seem  to  dispose  them  to  receive  it. 
They  believe  in  one  God  Almighty,  creator  or  all,  just  and  merciful ; 
they  abhor  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  they  hold  the  immortality  of 
the  loul,  a  nnal  judgement,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  angels  good  and 
tfil,  and  even  guardian  angels ;  they  acknowledge  a  umversm  deluge; 
they  honour  the  patriarch  Abraham  as  the  father  and  the  first  autnor 
s(  their  religion ;  th^  hold  Moses  and  Christ  to  have  been  great 

abets  sent  from  God,  and  the  law  and  the  Gospel  to  be  sacred 

s.’ 

Their  religion,  sensual  as  are  the  future  rewards  held  out  to  Uie 
Udiful,  may  be  safely  characterised  as  even  more  spiritual 
thin  that  of  the  Roniish  church :  the  one  postponed  at  lea^t 
the  gratification  of  the  passions  till  a  future  state,  while  the  other 
let  them  loose  in  this.  The  pretensions  of  Mahondmed  were 
wtmore  impious  than  those  or  the  Pope  ;  but,  while  the  Ara- 
hha  Impostor  claimed  only  to  distribute  rewards  in  the  eternal 
^Id,  tile  priest  affected  to  dispense  both  pardons  and  abso- 
hitioQs  in  tne  present.  The  morality  of  tne  Koran  was  far 
pver,  too,  than  that  of  the  canons;  and  it  was  with  these  only, 
^  with  the  Bible,  that  it  came  in  contrast.  Finally,  the  dero- 
w>n  of  the  mosque  brought  the  moslem  into  far  more  intimate 
^munion  with  the  idea  of  Deity — partook  more  of  the  ebamoter 
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of  worship,  than  the  nmneaninjx  ceremonials  of  the  Romish  de- 
monolatr\'.  In  Spain,  the  luo  systems  came  fairly  into  oppo- 
bitiun;  uiui  who  is  there  who  would  not  ratlier  haTe  lived 
under  the  splendid  rei^n  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada, 
than  under  their  (iothic  conteinporaries,  or  in  the  later  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ?  At  thk 
present  time,  the  very  Turk  is  universally  esteemed  by  travel¬ 
lers,  the  better  man  in  conn)arison  w  ith  the  Frank  or  tlie  Greek, 
— the  more  honourable  in  Ins  dealings,  and  we  were  going  to 
add,,  the  better  Clnistian.  Hut  the  'fiirk  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  nobler  Mauritanian.  The  caliphs  of  Gronudt 
aiul  <d’  Hagdad  wt‘re  the  patrons  t»f  literature  and  science;  aud 
IumI,  the  Saracen  empire  been  but  abU^  to  maintain  itself  in 
Spain,  as  the  'rurkish  lonls  of  (ireece  have  been  suHcrcd  to 
do  at  the  other  extremity  of  hanope,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
tlie  Spaniards  would  have  been  by  this  time  far  more  advanced 
in  <*ivdi/ation  and  in  all  the  elements  of  social  happinesa.  In 
that  case,  the  Inquisition  might  never  have  kindled  its  llaiueH, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Ueformation  in  the  PeiiinsuLi  would 
have  had  less  to  contend  with. 

There  is  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  which  can  be 
given,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Alahommedan  superstition  to 
tile  Romish,  as  ascertained  by  the  infallible  ti  st  given  by  our 
la>rd,  “  By  their  fruits  yc  snail  know  them,” — than  that  the 
former  contained  more  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth 
mingled  with  its  errors,  than  the  latter.  VVe  may  well  believe 
indeed,  that,  had  this  .not  been  the  case,  the  Arabian  imposture 
could  never  have  displaced,  to  tlie  extent  which  it  did,  tlie  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity.  Not  only  shall  we  be  led  to  Uiis  con¬ 
clusion  by  considering  the  extinction  of  the  corrupt  churches 
as  a  judicial  visitation;  which  in  every  instance,  perhaps,  we 
are  w  arranted  to  believe  was  the  case.  But  it  would  have  been 
morally  impossible,  had  the  Christianity  of  that  age  been  the 
truth  as  it  IS  in  Jesus,  the  living  transcript  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrines,  that  it  should  have  yielded  to  either  th* 
Koran  or  the  sword  of  Mahommed.  The  bare  fact,  that  it 
gave  way  before  such  a  system,  proves  that  it  was  not  the 
genuine  religion  of  the  Bible.  Allour  wonder, then,  tbatthemw* 
lem  should  have  exhibited  more  tolerance,  more  of  the  social  vir* 
tues  than  the  orthodox  cluirchmen,  may  cease,  when  we  twee 
their  conduct  respectively  to  their  real  principles.  Tlie  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  best  things  is  proverbially  the  worst.  If 
lower  classes  of  I^apists  In  Ireland  in  our  own  day,  were  but 
Mahommedans,  or  Parsees,  or  Pagans  of  the  same  class  as  the 
liOO'choo  islanders, — we  should  hear  of  fewer  outrages;  thet 
would  be  more  sober,  more  mauageable,  and  more  within 
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of  tlie  moral  means  of  extendmg  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  So  far  is  Popery  from  being  even  second-best— the 
best  thing  next  to  Christianity.  ’  i  ;  ^  .f 

Tlie  Koran  must  be  compared  ‘\nth  the  Bible;  and  then,  even 
infidels  being  the  judges,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  ’Let  one 
sm<^Ie  sentence  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  authorizing  or 
sanctioning  persecution  in  any  shape,  intolenince  of  atiy  kind ; 
and  then  we  may  consent  that  the  religion  of  Christ  should  bear 
all  the  opt>robrium  of  all  the  Crusades,  Inquisitions,  autmdo 
massacres,  and  penal  laws  of  every  shade  of  enormity,  down  to 
the  present  time.  But  till  churches  or  states  can  shew  thek 
commission  or  warrant  to  curse,  fine,  injure,  or  destroy ‘any 
individual  on  account  solely  of  his  religious  opinions,*  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  they  must  answer*  for  the 
pidicy  tJiey  have  adopted.  Christ  is  not  its  author,  nor  hath 
Goil  required  it  at  their  hands. 

The  liistory  of  intolerance  is  highly  deserving  of  being 
familiarized  to  every  Christian.  On  .this  account,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  ])resent  work,  as  comprising  a  mass 
of  interesting  and  valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  this  fruitful  source,  and  as  forming,  so  far  ns 
iti'oes,  a  spirited  epitome  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Mr.  Clarke 
has  nut,  however,  as  he  might  have  done,  traced  the  principle 
in  its  more  specious  aiul  subtle  modes  of  operation.  There 
are  otlier  weapons  of  intolerance  besides  the  axe,  or  the  faggot, 
or  the  branding  iron,  and  other  ways  of  persecuting  besides  fine 
•and  imprisonment.  T  here  may  be  a  partial,  where  there  is 
very  far  from  a  total  abandonment  of  the  principle  which  is 
opposed  to  intolerance ;  that  moral  means  alone  are  legitinuite 
or  allowable  in  tlie  service  of  religion.  We  never  study  the 
Mihject  aright,  till  we  are  led  to  look  inward  for  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  and  to  detect  the  pope  and  tlie  inquisitor  hi  our 
own  hosoiiis. 

J>ome  vei*y  slirewd  and  just  remarks,  and  much  curious 
matter  occur  in  the  section  on  schism,  heresy,  &c.  It  has 
often  been  urged  by  lionian  Catholic  writers,  as  an  objection 
aij'-ainst  Protestantism,  tliat  the  Ueformation  has  proved  the 
fruitful  mother  of  innumerable  sects  and  schisms ;  and  even 
•'ome  Protestant  writers  have  been  so  far  forgetful  of  history, 
as  to  lament  that  this  evil  should  have  arisen  from  that  event. 
‘  There  cannot,’  remarks  our  Author,  ‘  be  a  more  unlearned 
’  prejudice, 

*  than  that  heresy  is  the  special  reproach  of  the  times  in  which  we 
If  all  the  opinions  held  now  on  religious  subjects  by  different 
[wtitb,  were  collated  and  compared  with  those  ol  any  former  ngc, 
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would  not  the  result  be  honourable  to  the  sound  understanding  ^  I 
the'  present  generation  ?  In  the  first  century,  there  are  counted  tti  ^ 
heretics  or  heresiardis ;  in  the  second,  thirty^  a  greater  number  thu  | 
is  to  be  found  in  any  succeeding  century.  There  arc  scarcely  say  | 
of  the  early  farhers  of  the  church,  who  were  not,  in  some  part  of  i 
their  lives,  implicated  in  heresy.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  I 
'I'ertullian,  Origen  (the  Aristotle  of  the  church),  and  Augustine  I 
himself.  It  was  often  determined  by  mere  incidents,  as  uncertain  si  I 
any  game  of  chance,  who  should  be  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  who  I 
not.  Athanasius  was  condemned  by  six  councils  as  a  heretic.  Of  | 
these,  the  one  held  ut  Milan  consist^  of  3()0  bishoM,  and  the  one  M  | 
Araiinum  of  560.  This  consent  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
the  clergy  against  the  champion  of  Nice,^  gave  rise  to  that  styiag,  | 
**  Athanasius  against  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  against  Atlians*  I 
sius."*  pp.  419,  20.  1 

The  number  of  schisms  in  the  Church  prior  to  the  Reforms-  | 
lion,  is  not  less  remarkable.  Bellarmine  confesses  twenty-six,  ; 
and  another  Iloniish  writer  reckons  thirty.  And  if  the  nature 
of  these  heresies  and  schisms  he  compared  with  that  of  the 
divisions  with  which  Protestantism  is  chargeable,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  disagreements  of  Papists  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  (juite  ns  wide  as  any  which  have  subdivided  the  reformed 
churches.  The  external  uniformity  of  the  Church  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  not  more  apparently  disturbed  by  the  Presbytenans, 
Lutherans,  Moravians,  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Baptisti 
4)f  our  own  day,  than  it  was  by  Arian  and  Nicene  councils,  by 
rival' Popes,  by  the  Ji/iwjtte  schism,  by  the  disputes  between  j 
the  Molinists  and  Jansenists,  and  by  the  several  monkish  | 
factions  which  were  often  at  bitter  variance  with  each  other.  At  I 
no  period  lias  unity  been  tlie  character  of  the  Romish  church; 
and  it  is  only  by  her  arrogant  exclusion  of  the  Greek,  the 
African,  and  the  Asiatic  churches  from  an  equal  title  to  the 
name  of  the  true  Church,  that  tlie  semblance  of  uniformity  can 
be  pretended  to  attach  to  the  body  catholic.  This  is  a  point  | 
which,  in  our  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  ought  not  tube  \ 
lost  sight  of,  as  un  argument um  ad  hominem.  But  what  are  j 
hensy  and  schism  ?  i 

i 

‘  The  word  heresy y  observes  Mr.  Claike,  ‘  is  often  used  to  denote  *  [ 

class  or  party,  without  being  dtsigited  to  convey  any  idea  ot  right  ot  j 
w  ri*ng,  goodness  or  badness,  in  the  persons  composing  it.  Tliisisevi-  | 
dently  the  case  where  we  read,  in  Josephus  and  the  Kvnnge lists,  of  the  \ 
sect  t>r  heresy  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sndducecs,  and  the  llerodiairt.  Th«  j 

)Oslle  l*aul,  loo,  has  usetl  the  word  in  such  a  way  as  puts  it  beyond  | 
tloubi  that  he  did  not  connect  with  it  infamy,  or  what  has  sinco  beat  , 
eallctl  heretical  pra\ily;  for  he  mentions  it  as  a  circumstance  hwlou^ 
aide  to  his  character,  that,  in  his  youth,  after  the  strictest  sect,  orhiTfs)’i  , 
ol  his  religion,  he  li\cd  a  pharisee.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  honivir,  | 
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word  in  the  plural  number/ occurs  ecverul  tunes  in  lKc;New 
lntgfncnl  ill  a  bad  sense  ;  for  instancis  k<xrcsies  are  ranked  among  the 
torktof  the  Hesh;  and  it. is  foretold  that  faUe  teachers,  denying  the 
tord  that  bought  iheni,  should  bring  in  heresies  of  destruction.  ,  » j  .. 
.  *  The  words  %chUtrt  and  keretjf^  when  used  im  a  bad.sense^  denote, 
evils  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  Wc  have  an  apposite  example  in  thu. 
llth  chapter  of  the  brst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  **  For,  first  of  all, 
when  yc  come  together  in  the  church,  1  hear  that  there  bo  diTisions 
()cliiun^«)  among  you  ;  and  I  naitly  believe  it ;  for  there  must  be  also 
hefcsics  among  you."  The  following  note  on  this  passage  contains  senti¬ 
ments  too  just  and  pertinent  to  be  omitted. 

<  •<  It  is  plain  that  by  tchitmt  \%  not  meant  any  separation  from  the 
('liifrch,  but  uncharitable  divisions  iii  it.  For  the  Coriiuhiahs  continued  * 
tube  one  church,  and  notwithstanding  all  their  strife  and  contention,- 
there  was  no  separation  of  one  part  from  the  rest,  uuth  regard  to  oxter- 
nd communion.  Audit  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  word  is  used, 
di.  i.  10.  and  xii.  26,  which  arc  the  only  places  in  the  New  Tostainciit 
besides  this,  where  church  schisms  arc  mentioned.  T  hcrefoi’c,  the  in¬ 
dulging  any  temper  contrary  to  this  tender  care  of  each  other,  is  the  true 
jcripiural  schism.  This  is  therefore  a  quite  differing  thing  from  tliat 
orderly  separation  from  corrupt  churches,  which  later  ages  have  stigma¬ 
tised  as  schism,  and  have  made  a  pretence  fur  the  vilest  cruellies,  op¬ 
pressions,  and  murders  that  have  troubled  the  Christian  world.  Ikiih 
irresift  and  schifms  are  here  mentioned  in  very  near  the  same  sense*! 
unless  by  ichisnui  be  meant  rather  those  inward  animosities  which  ocf 
cuioned  heresies,  that  is,  outward  divisions  and  parties:  so  that  whilst' 
(mesaid,  I  uni  of  Apollos,  this  implied  both  sdiisiii  and  heresy.  So 
voiKlcrfulIy  have  later  ages  distorted  the  words' Ac roy  and  schism  from 
their  scriptural  meaning.  Heresy  is  not,  in  all  the  Bible,  taken  for 
'*  an  error  in  fundameiHals,"  or  in  any  thing  else ;  nor  ichisin,  for  any 
Miration  made  from  the  outward  communion  of  others.  Therefore, 
loth  heresy  and  schism,  in  the  niudcrii  use  of  the  words,  are  sins  that 
the  Scripture  knows  nothing  of ;  but  were  invented  merely  to  deprive 
mankind  of  the  benefit  of  private  judgement  and  libiTty  of  conscience." 
Mr.J.  Wesley’s  “  Explanatory  notes"  on  1  Cor.  xi.  18.'  pp.  386 — 388. 

The  improper  conventional  acceptation  of  these  words,  hax 
i»ow  become,  however,  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  admit  of  their  ever  being  understood  in  their  sitnnie  and 
•''criptural  sense.  And  assuredly,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
heresy  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  corrupt  doctrine.  But 
then,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  national  church  nijy  be 
«  properly  cliarged  with  heresy  in  this  acceptation '  or  the 
"ord,  if  holding  a  corrupt  faith,  as  the  most  insignificant  sect. 
The  abettors  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  are  not  less  really 
heretics  than  Roman  Catholics  or  Sociiiians.  This  being  the 
it  may  be  as  convenient  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  a  word 
it  will  be  seen,  cuts  so  many  ways  at  once,  which  is 
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ncvor  iLsecl  hut  to  ctinvey  opprobrium,  and  luw  much 
j'fneralJy  been  applied  to  designate  real  Christiaim.  tli;ui 
enemies  of  Christ.  As  to  schism,  tliere  is  too  much  of  itU 
every  community :  it  is  ant  to  spring  up  at  every  parish  vestry, 
as  well  as  in  Dissenting  church-meetings.  As  it  consists,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  dissent,  but  in  dissention,  prudence  and  a  coa- 
ciliatory  spirit  are  the  only  preventives  of  the  evil,  and  sepa¬ 
ration,  where  these  fail,  is  the  only  cure.  Where  associated 
Christians  can  agree  to  difler,  there  is  an  end  of  schism;  and 
when  separate  bodies,  holding  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  shall  agree  mutually  to  recognise  their 
c:t)inmou  relation  to  the  one  cliurch  of  the  one  Lord,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  heresy. 

rpnn  the  v\lu)le,  Mr.  Clarke’s  work  is  well  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  just  views  ui’  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and  ns  ht 
has  compressed  a  great  deal  of  important  historical  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  volumes,  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  church 
history  for  young  p(*rsons.  better  than  some  more  elaborate  but 
exceptionable  works.  He  might  have  made  it  much  more 
valuable,  by  giving  more  history  and  less  disrpiisition,  by  using 
mme  research,  and  always  citing  his  authorities. 


Art.  VII,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev*  Jama 
Ilc7Tri/y  d.M.  by  tile  Rev.  John  brown.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
pp.  London.  1822. 

^I'^llL^  name  of  llervey  is  not  likely  speedily  to  lose  itsaltrac- 
tioii,  thougli  the  works  of  that  excellent  man  have  outlived 
somewhat  of  the  admiration  which  was  lavished  on  them  by 
the  muliseriminating  erilicism  of  forimu'  limes.  W  ith  much 
activity  of  imagination,  lie  had  not  the  sliiilitcst  originality  of 
mind  io  severity  ot  tast(\  1  lis  m'^ditations  and  contemplations, 
wilb  some  oeeasional  beauty,  ami  a  jirevailing  eharacter  of 
pious  feeling,  will  always  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  young 
readers,  but  have  long  since  fallen  from  tlie  station  which  was 
once  assigned  to  them  in  haiglish  literature.  W^e  cannot  say 
that  our  acquaintance  with  the  theological  writings  of  llervey 
is  eilluT  recent  or  minute  ;  it  is  long  since  we  read  any  portion 
oi  his  Theron  and  Aspasio,  and  oiir  recollections  of  that  work 
extend  little  beyond  its  general  character,  wbicli  then  appealed 
to  us  of  mixed  merit.  J>y  sonic  it  has  been  extravagantly  esti¬ 
mated,  while  by  otlnus  it  has  been  as  imich  depreciated;  and 
we  art*  not  willing  to  midertakc  the  task  of  qualifying  oursebw 
to  boKl  the  lialaiice.  Mr.  Urown  has  displayed  much  ability 
stating  the  doctiiues  advocated  by  Ilervi  y,  and  in  dcscribini; 
tlic  controversies  to  wliicli  his  jiublicatioiis  gave  rise.  Ml.  15. 
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Iws,  li(nvever,  I’ailotl  in  satislying  us,  tliat  tlie  excellent  Rector 
of  Weston  Favel  had  sufficient  force  of  mind  to 'enable  him 
to  elucidate  the  depths  into  which  he  plunged,  by  any  novelty 
of  reasoning  or  illustration.  There  are  many  incidental  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  biographical  memoir,  far  more  effective  than  any 
i^ng  furnished  by  rlervey’s  own  papers  or  publications. 

In  reviewing  this  volume,  we  have  no  alternative  between 
extreme  brevity,  and  extensive  detail;  and  for  various  reasons 
we  choose  the  former.  The  “  Menoiolrs”  have  been  long  before 
the  world  ;  and  though  tliis  edition  (tlie  third)  is  greatly  eu-  • 
larged,  we  still  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  analysing  or  criticising  a  book  on  the  substantial  merits  of 
uhich  tlie  public  has  long  since  determined.  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  say,  that  we  have  derived  much 
pleasure  from  our  jit  rusal  of  his  work.  It  contains  much  that 
IS  both  valuable  and  interesting,  and  it  will  repay  the  reader 
by  cunmiunicating  considerable  information  on  points  by  no 
moans  destitute  of  imjiortance,  though  now  less  frccpiently 
mooted  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  llervey. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  seems  to  argue 
some  defect  in  Mr.  Hervey’s  system  of  preaching,  that  he 
boenisto  have  been  so  little  useful  as  a  preacher.  We  are  not 
siiflicieiitly  acipiainted  with  Mr.  ll.’s  modes  of  address  from  tlie 
juiljiit,  to  hazard  asssigniug  any  reason  for  this  failure.  We 
shall  only  venture  on  the  remark,  that  vvliere  preacliiug  is  plain 
and  fervent,  blending  jiractical  application  vvilli  doctrinal  ex- 
jKigiiion,  and  urging  with  Scrijitural  simplicity  and  energy  the 
sanctions  of  the  (jospel,  such  instances,  of  entire  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  are,  happily,  rare. 

Art.  V'lll.  A  Historical  and  Tnpoc^raphical  Kssai/  upon  the  Islands  of 
CorfUj  Leucadia,  Ccphnloniu^  Ithaca,  and  Zantr*  With  UL'inarks 
upon  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Ionian  Grreks; 
Descriptions  of  tlie  Scenery  and  Remains  of  Antiipiity,  ike.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Maps  and  Sketches.  By  William  (loodisson,  A.D.  Assis¬ 
tant  Surgeon  in  II.  M.  Toth  Regiment.  8vo.  pp.  ‘268.  Price  1£b. 
London.  1822. 

spills  book  is  confessedly,  for  the  most  })art,  u  compilation; 

hut  the  Author  has  described  the  character  of  the  Ionian 
islanders,’  ‘  sucli,'  he  says,  ‘  as  an  ac^piaintance  with  them  for 
'  more  than  five  years  has  warranted  him  to  do.’  He  has  more¬ 
over  endeavoured  to  render  the  work  as  useful  as  he  could,  ‘  by 
'  diligently  collating  the  different  authors,  and  comparing  their 
‘  uccouuts  with  tilings  as  they  uctually  are.’  With  the  same 
*^udable  view,  he  has  procured  a  map  of  each  of  llie  four  priu- 
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cipal  islands,  ‘  compiled  chiefly  from  the  plans  of  the  Venetian 
‘  and  French  engineers/  but  with  the  corrections  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Scott  of  the  British  Engineers.  Besides  these 
maps,  there  are  eight  other  lithographic  plates,  of  very  ituRffe- 
rent  execution,  but  sufticientKr  good  for  the  purpose,  and  n6t  to 
be  complained  of,  except  as  they  appear  to  have  been  made  a 
pretext  for  fixing  an  enormous  price  on  the  volume.  Upon  die 
whole,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wash  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  topography  and  history  of  these  interesting  »• 
lands,  we  may  safely  recommend  Mr.  Goodisson’s  book  as  con- 
Uining  more  information  in  a  small  compass  than  any  other  on  the  j 
subject.  The  character  lie  gives  of  the  islanders,  is  by  no  means  I 
pleasing;  but  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  substantially  I 
)uat.  Every  circumstance  has  conspired  to  debase  them ;  and  I 

tile  V^enetian  character  grafted  on  that  of  the  bastard  Greek,  ^ 

could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  better  result. 

‘  The  morality  of  the  Greeks  has  been  proverbially  bad,  and  they  ' 
still  retain  their  character  for  cunning  and  duplicity.  The  corruption 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  exactions  of  the  needy  proveuilori  I 

(governors)  and  their  followers,  has  not  a  little  tended  to  fix  thede-  j 
moralization  of  this  people :  the  excesses  committed  by  those  gave  j 
rise  to  a  regular  system  of  plunder,  peculation,  and  deceit  amongst 
them  ;  money  was  borrowed  of  the  Jews  at  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  j 
traffick  by  these  merciless  usurers :  fifty  per  cent,  w^as  the  interest  ex*  j 
acted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  was  doubled  I 

each  succeeding  year.  These  “  ajfrenx  as  a  French  writer 

calls  them,  were  denominated,  »ror/fc/m;  every  thing  was  venal,  and  ^ 
nothing  could  satisfy  their  avidity  :  the  hiring  of  assassins  was  sane-  | 

tiiMied  as  a  means  of  filling  their  coffers.  Such  a  system  of  depravity  | 

prevailing  in  the  government  of  a  people  naturally  prone  to  deceit,  it  | 
may  well  he  imagined,  that  centuries  will  not  suffice  to  assimilate  their 
morals  totliose  of  otlierEuropean  nations.  Notliingsetsin  a  clearer  point 
of  view  the  dereliction  of  every  thing  virtuous  and  honourable  umongit 
them,  than  the  total  disregard  to  truth,  in  which  they  are  brought  up; 
they  seem  to  take  as  much  pains  to  discourage  ingenuousness  ind 
candour,  as  a  people  of  more  elevated  principle  would,  to  detect  and 
punish  prevarication  and  falsehood :  the  probability  is,  that  a  young 
Greek  will  deceive  you,  even  in  matters  of  the  greatest  indifference j 
although  he  gains  no  immediate  advantage  by  this  sacrifice  of  candour, 
yet  he  considers  that,  by  holding  you  in  ignorance,  he  is  ready  to 
profit  by  liis  crafi  at  some  future  emergency.  Calumny  and  detrac¬ 
tion  are  extremely  common  amongst  them,  nor  is  it  at  all  unusual  to 
see  two  persons,  apparently  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  who,^  when 
separate,  will  mutually  accuse  each  other  of  every  thing  that  is  haw 
and  dishonourable  ;  but,  as  a  just  value  is  generally  fixed  upon  thii 
friendship  reciprocally,  neither  party  incurs  much  risk  from  yielding 
too  much  to  the  weakness  of  sell-love  ;  a  delusion  which,  with  a  people 
of  more  simplicity,  is  always  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  inc  de- 
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•igniog.  The  means  of  directly  prosecuting  their  rerenge 
Biofed  by  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  knife  and  ftUlcUO»  Uut  draii^ 
ty)  passion  to  which  they  are  so  prone,  must  be  gratified  by  oUmc 
means  ;  hence  the  many  criminal  informations  and  prosecutiorey  the 
various  perjuries  and  prevarications,  and  the  never-ending  dispotes  at 
law.*  pp.  194—197. 


Each  island  has  its  tutelary  saint,  besides  innumerable  others 
that  preside  over  cities,  mountains,  woods,  and  waters.  *  There 

*  is  no  church/  adds  our  Author,  *  winch  is  not  dedicated  to 

*  some  saint.*  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  proof  of  idol¬ 
atrous  superstition  ?  He  must  be  a  ri^id  Presbyterian.  We 
make  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  religion  of  these  lonians  is, 
in  fact,  heathenism.  The  state  of  luonils  may  be  estimated  from 
one  circumstance,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  statement,  that  the  in- 
l^nous  practice  of  parents*  prostituting  their  children  for  money, 
is  common  in  these  Islands.  Conjugal  infidelity,  it  is  said,  is 
48  general  as  eVery  other  breach  of  morals  and  g(»od  faith  ; 
a  natural  result  of  the  mode  in  w  hich  marriage  is  contracted. 

‘  It  would  appear  from  these  considerations,'  says  our  Author, 

*  that  the  government  of  these  islands  will  require  a  tight<*r, 

‘  rather  than  a  more  lax  rein.'  If  so,  from  all  accounts,  they 
have  in  the  present  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a  governor  of 
pneisely  the  right  kind.  But  while  we  doubt  not  our  Aiithar's 
veracity,  we  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  impartiality  of  hiS 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  his  competency  to  prescribe,  in  moral  and 
political  matters,  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  He  is  evidently 
tor  the  free  use  of  the  knife  and  the  lancef . 


Art.  IX,  1.  The  Tour  of  the  Dove^  a  Poem;  with  occasional 
Pieces.  By  John  Edwards,  crown  Hvo.  pp.  15Q.  IVicc  7s.  fid. 
London.  181^1. 


2.  The  Bnnhs  of  Tamar ^  a  Poem,  with  other  Pieces.  By  N.  T. 
Carrington.  l2mo.  pp.  160.  Price  6s.  Plymouth  Duck.  18*J0. 


^llESl^itwo  volumes,  though  they  huve  been  somefiine  pub*' 
lished,  have  but  recently  fallen  into  our  hands ;  uiul  w  e 
frel  ourselves  imperiously  called  upon  to  apologise  to  all  the 
n>ers  of  England  and  Wales, — to 


— ‘  lisa  golden-haired . . 

And  Alain  bending  o*cr  his  crystal  urn, 
8wi(t-whfrling  Ahra,  Trent’s  u’ershadowed  stream, 
'I'haincs,  lovelier  fur  than  all  in  my  esteem, 

Tamar’s  ore-tinctured  flood,’— 


wild  lomanlic  Dove, —  for  the  light  and  sceiriiigly 
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rent  remarks  ventureii  on  in  a  recent  review  of  the  Kev,  W. 
B.  darkens  “  River  Derwent.”  In  expressing  our  ap])rehfft- 
siouf;  that  we  were  likely  to  he  inundated  with  a  library  of  rivers 
w’e  certtiinly  were  not  conscious  of  exhibiting  any  sviaptems 
of  a  literary  hydrophobia  ;  we  intended  no  disrespect  to  ritht^f 
the  Duddon  or  the  Derwent ;  nor  did  we  mean  to  intimate  that 
every  river  was  not  fully  entitled  to  have  its  poet,  and  ever) 
poet  his  river,  till  we  should  have  all  ‘  England  delineated/  in 
the  shape  of  a  metrical  hydrography.  We  are  sorry  to  find, 
from  a  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  olfended  Naiads,  iliat 
we  have  been  so  completely  misunderstood  as  to  he  supposed 
inimical  to  the  cc'lehration  of  Wafer,  the  elder  born  of  tin* 
elements,  as  Dan  Pindar  singetli.  Our  design  was  merely  to 
prevent  a  general  rising,  a  rush  of  rivers,  a  battle  among  the 
urns.  Nor  was  it  less  e)ur  object,  to  protect  their  nyinpliships 
from  unhallowed  liberties,  to  warn  oil  the  profane  froin  prying 
info  their  mysteries,  to  prevent  small  poets  from  dabbling  in 
their  waters.  Ti>  the  friendliness  of  our  feelings  towards  tlie 
aquatic  sisterhood,  the  Duddon  will  hear  witness ;  Mr.  Words- 
wurtirs  Duddon,  we  mean.  And  indeed,  though  ourselves 
neither  water-drinkers  nor  anglers,  we  will  not  yield  to  Walton 
inmself  in  our  ailectionate  predilection  for  the  whole  family  of 
streams,  from  the  majestic  estuary  or  the  w  ide-sproad  lake,  up  to 
the  shallow ,  pehhh*d  brook  w  hich  has  just  volume,  enough  to 
swim  a  trout,  or  the  nameless  l  illthat  tumbles  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  side. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  vindication  ol’  onr  taste,  which 
might  justly  havt‘  heem  eall('d  in  (piestion,  had  we  interdiettd 
the  subject  of  rivers  alt<'gvtlu‘r  to  our  po(‘ts,  we  proceed  to 
notice  tlie  works  before  ns.  And  wo  are  hap[)y  to  say,  tlral 
the  Dove  has  certainly  l)een  more  fortunate  in  her  hard  than 
the  Derw(‘nt.  Mr.  Rlu'des.  w ill  recognise  in  John  Edwards  an 
able  coadjutv>r  in  the  graphical  illustration  of  Peak  Scenery. 
Our  Poet  has  chosen  an  ajipropriate  motto  from  Numbers  .xm. 
17.  “  Spiing  up.  O  well :  sing  ye  unto  it and  ho  thus  begins 
liis  song  literally  at  the  beginning. 

*  Thou  eldest  of  the  elements  tliat  sprang 
From  underneath  the  Spirit’s  brooding  wings, 

When  chaos  Iicard  that  potent  voice  which  sang 
Commanding  life  and  being  to  all  things, — 

Hail,  Watkii! — beautiful  thy  gushing  springs, 

Thy  lakes  and  rivers  ;  shrined  in  clouds  or  dew. 

In  ICC  or  snow ;  or  where  the  rainbow  llings 
Its  radiant  arch  ;  in  every  form  and  hue. 

Thou,  glorious  clement,  art  ever  fair  and  new  !* 

Having  made  his  choice,  among  the  innumeiuus  waters,  ol 
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the  Dove,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  describe  ‘  the  nuptials*  of  the 
Dove  luul  tlie  Trent,  at  which  point  he  connntMicea  his  tono- 
^rraphical  sketch,  tracing  the  river  upwards  to  Dove  Head.  He 
then  launches  into  the  following  apostrophe. 

‘  Wasl  thou,  fair  Dove,  a  stream  when  Paradise 
With  rivers  watered  its  delightful  flowers ; 

Before  the  Peak  beheld  yon  summits  rise. 

And  Dovedale’s  portal  arch  high-rooPd  with  towers? 

Or  when  the  drowning  Deluge  pourM  its  showers 
.  Wast  thou  produced  ?  Or  later  dates  thy  birth— 7- 

I'.ngeiuler’d  where  the  cavernM  Geyser  lours;  , 

And  tiling  in  steam  condensed  through  fissures  forth. 

The  child  of  lire,  upsent  to  warm  and  water  earth  ? 

<  Dark  as  the  hidden  fountains  of  the  Nile, 

Or  Niger  lost  amid  the  burning  sand; 

(lone  and  forgotten  is  the  time  erewhile 
Thy  robe  of  beauty  trail’d  along  the  land ; — 

'fliy  robe  embroider’d  rich  by  Nature’s  hand, 

With  pictured  rocks  that  o’er  the  margin  bend ; 

With  cluster’d  shrubs  and  trees,  whose  boughs  expand 
Their  light  and  dark  green  foliage,  ’till  they  blenil 
In  graceful  curves,  wild-sweeping  os  the  winds  ascend. 

*  O  river  of  the  mountain  and  the  mead  !  * 

Whose  path  has  deepen’d  like  that  fountain-train  ■  * 

Where  stepp’d  the  angel  with  his  measuring  reed  ; 

With  joy  I  meet  thee  on  this  open  plain; 

'fliou  bearest  onward  to  the  distant  main, 

In  whose  vast  home  of  waters  ends  thy  course  ; 

My  path  pursues  thy  channel  in  its  wane. 

Where  flows  the  current  with  decreasing  force ; 

’Till  passing  many  a  vale  I  reach  its  trickling  source. 

‘  Not  thy  famed  wealth,  that  tempts  the  fisherman. 

With  line,  and  rod,  and  wallet,  fitted  out. 

To  seek  thy  banks,  has  me  allured  ;  I  can 
With  higher  motive  trace  thy  varied  route. 

If  chance  I  see  the  crimson-spotted  trout 
On  light  fin  darting  up  the  lucid  stream. 

It  ministers  to  thoughts  not  undevout ; 

And  bettor  its  shy  beauties  grace  my  theme, 

Ilian  gold  or  silver  fish  that  love  the  tropic  beain.’  pp.  8, 

After  s'ailin 

the  river,  t‘>  I  ^  ^ 

had  he  told  us  where  to  find  it,  we  should  have  been 
to  visit  somt!  day  ourselves. 


g  on  very  (|uietly  for  a  few  stanzas,  our  Poet  h*ave» 
lav  his  respects  to  a  venerable  inillenarian  oak. 
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*  Lo,  like  the  Hindu’s  sculptured  idol-god, 

Firm  on  his  ciishionM  root  old  Swilcer  stands. 

Casts  his  broad  shadow  o’er  the  lawn’s  green  sod, 

And  frowns  upon  ihe  larch-drove’s  upstart  wands; 

Here  lifts  his  foliage  high  with  shaggy  hands; 

And  there,  still  streteh'd  to  meet  the  thunder-cloud, 

One  bare  enormous  arm  aloft  expands ; 

While,  questioned  by  the  summer  tempest,  loud 
His  voice  with  deep  and  solemn  roar  gives  answer  proud' 

This  is  well  painted;  a  sylvan  portrait.  The  followiiv^ stanza 
supplies  a  companion  sketch :  there  is  great  beauty  in  the 
simile. 

‘  The  barren  Churnet  joins  upon  the  plains 
Of  Uocester.  Here  a  loud-resounding  mill 
In  its  capacious  hold  awhile  detains 
The  river,  harder  functions  to  fulfil 
Than  wandering  in  the  flowery  fields  at  will. 

Fcttereil,  like  ^mpson,  to  the  groaning  wheels. 

The  plunging  waters  roar,  and  toss,  and  spill 
With  desperate  strength,  till  all  the  fabric  feels 
The  multitudinous  motion  whirl  its  thousand  reels.' 

It  is  not  till  the  fiftieth  stanza  that  we  enter  Dove-dale, 
through  which  we  feel  to  be  somewhat  too  rapidly  hurried; 
but  this  is  a  rare  fault  with  poets,  and  proves  the  Author's  dis¬ 
cretion,  for  how’  could  verse  do  justice  to  the  scenery  glanced 
at  in  the  following  stanzas  ? 

*  Thus  musing  thoughtfully,  1  felt  imbued 
With  the  pervading  influence  of  the  spot. 

Its  silence  and  oppressive  solitude- 

Nor  mine  nor  quarry  mars  this  hidden  plot ; 

The  fox  still  shelters  in  the  mountain  grot  ; 

And  though  no  flaming  sword  forbids  access, 

Yet  here  the  peasant  shuns  to  flx  his  cot ; 

For  nature  has  her  sanctities,  no  less 
Than  Eden’s  garden,  left  to  utter  loneliness. 

*  I  scaled  the  craggy  clifls,  and  in  the  niche 
Upon  their  summit,  like  a  statue  stood: 

Down  to  the  deeps  of  Dove  mine  eye  could  reach, — 

A  dizzy  sight,  unfit  to  calm  the  blood, — 

But  here  it  roused  the  torpor  of  its  flood ; 

The  freshen'd  breeze  in  eddies  round  me  curl’d  ; 

Aud  now  descending  in  a  livelier  mood, 

I  sought  the  gorge  through  which  the  floods  arc  hurl'd, 
When  Dove  seems  breaking  from  an  inundated  world. 


*  Not  rooi.  king  now  the  turmoil  of  tlie  ocean 
Dove  puts  its  rocky  barriers  to  the  proof ; 

But  gently  gliding  with  a  tremulous  uiotiun, 

As  fearful  lest  the  masses  piled  aloof 
Should  fall  like  thunder  bursting  heaven's  cloud. roof. 
Here  skip  the  sheep  along  the  stepping  stones, 
Reckless  of  danger,  and  witli  unwet  hoof: 

1  following,  pass  the  chasm,  aud  reach  the  cones 
Whose  rude  magnificence  for  slippery  patli  atones. 


*•  Whence  came  this  spectacle  of  rugged  cones  i 
Was  it  that  some  vast  inundation  hove 
Hither  the  kraken  of  tlie  deep,  whose  bones, 

'I'hen  stranded  on  tlie  margin  of  the  Dove, 

Have  petrihed,  and  give  the  mountain  cove 
Its  horned  aspect  ?  Or  was  this  a  camp 
Of  the  huge  Titans,  warring  against  Jove  ?  • 

And  tlicsc  their  weapons,  thus,  with  echoing  stamp, 
UpreurM  from  earth,  tnc  valour  of  high  heaven  to  damp  ? 


*  But  who  can  paint  tlie  beauties  of  Pike  Pool  ? 
Thy  Duddon,  Wordsworth,  in  its  splendid  route, 
Has  nought  so  soft  and  green,  so  shadowy  cool. 
’Tis  haunted  by  the  grayling  and  the  trout : 

And  from  tlic  sleeping  water  rising  out— 

Fairer  than  workmanship  of  elfin  hands — 
Appears  an  obelisk,  a  rocky  sprout ; 

Luce  those  of  coral  seen  on  Indian  strands ; 

But  here  more  elegant  and  beautiful  it  stands. 


<  They  lodge  on  cither  mountain  as  a  flock 
Of  sheep  might  rest,  or  herd  of  antlcr’d  deer  ; 

And  One,  more  vast,  doth  front  the  Needle  Hock. 
Above  the  dense  white  fog  uprising  clear. 

It  seems  an  isle  of  a  serener  sphere. 

Dependent  not  on  earth,  but  on  die  laws 
That  guide  the  orbs  of  heaven  in  their  career.  * 

But  now,  upon  its  base  I  see  it  pause, 

Like  Nature’s  finger  pointing  to  the  Great  First  Cause.* 


*  Shrubs  and  steep  crag  a  crescent  skrecn  have  drawn, 
Tliat  on  its  southern  side  the  river  bounds  ; 

The  fellow  bank  is  a  smooth  slip  of  law  n. 

Skirted  abrupt  by  bold  romantic  mounds. 

With  foliage  banging  as  from  garden  grounds  ; 

I'liese  lead  the  eye  to  open  fields  of  grass  ; 

Hut  loveli^t  it  that  pool  the  glen  surrounds. 

High  above  all  is  a  stupendous  mass, — 

A  rock  buiU  range  of  towers  that  frown  upon  the  Pass. 
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‘  Enoupli,  metliinks,  is  tolil  of  Nature’s  grace*, 

PourM  freely  on  tliis  stream,  to  anglers  dear: 

Diviner  worth  lias  sanctiHed  tlie  place. 

That  Fishing  House  among  those  hrs  which  rear 
Their  tops  above  it,  leads  me  to  revere 
The  seal  of  Friendship  w'arm  as  filial  love : 

Twined  in  one  cypher,  on  the  front  appear 
Walton  and  Cotton’s  names;  there  fixed  to  prove 
A  record  of  affection  near  their  favourite  Dove.*  pp,  40^49. 

Mr.  Kdwards,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  has  pointed  out  an 
inaccuracy  in  Walton’s  account  of  Pike  pool,  which,  in  so  close 
an  observer  of  nature,  it  is  dillicult  to  account  for.  In  a  note 
contiiucd  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete  Angler,  the 
Diivt*  is  stated  to  have  forced  its  way  through  the  rocks,  ami, 

*  after  a  mile's  concealment,'  to  re-appear  with  more  glory  and 
beauty  than  before.  Our  Author  says  : 

‘  I  have  endenvoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  truth,  and  Iww 
far  it  has  ntforded  any  ground  for  the  above  assertions.  In  tracing 
the  course  of  the  river,  which,  in  this  part,  I  followed  dow'nwards,  I 
found  a  continuous  stream.  Suspecting,  however,  that  its  volume 
was  become  decreased  below'  Woscote  Bridge,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  second  visit  to  examine  it  more  carefully ;  and  then  discovered 
an  eddy  behind  the  rock  in  Pike  Pool,  where  I  should  calculate  that 
about  one  third  part  of  the  stream  was  absorbed ;  and  it  probably 
finds  its  outlet  into  the  channel  again,  somewhere  in  Narrow  Dale. 
As’  1  had  observed,  in  the  summer  of  181S,  that  the  stream  of  the 
Wye  disappeared  for  a  short  space  a  little  hclow'  Buxton ;  I  made 
inquiry  at  llartington,  whether  this  had  then  been  the  case  with  the 
Dove,  and  w-as  informed,  that  the  Dove  had  never  been  known  to 
disappear  from  the  surface  in  any  part  of  its  course.’ 

r.  Ivl wards  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  render  the 
topogra|)hy  of  his  poem  correct,  and  he  writes, at  tlie  same  time, 
like  a  genuine  lover  of  nature.  Of  his  descriptive  powers,  our 
reailers  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge.  He  has  certainly  pro- 
iliiet'd  a  very  pieturesipie  and  interesting  poem.  We  must  give 
the  concluding  stan/as. 

,  » 

‘  At  length  ’tis  gain’d,  the  heathy  cloud-capt  mountain! 
Not  at  the  hamlet  of  Dove  Head  I  rest. 

But  higher  up,  beside  a  bubbling  fountain, 

'fhat  makes  within  a  little  well  its  nest. 

Here  springs  the  Dove  !  and  with  a  grateful  zest 
1  drink  its  waters,  that  first  servv'  the  poor. — 

O  w  hen  shall  they  repose  on  ocean’s  breast  ? 

1  low  long  must  their  rough  pilgrimage  endure  I 
They  ask  not,  but  commence  their  wild  romantic  tour? 
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‘  Haq),  to  the  sweeter  voice  of  waters  flay'd, 

VV  here  Ham's  fountains  rise  in  crystal  rings ; 

And  where,  with  cliffs  o*erhung,  and  leufy  shade, 

The  stream  of  Dove  descends  on  brilliant  wings ; 

Here  may’st  thou  hush  to  rest  thy  quivering  strings ! 

For  1  have  seen  Pike  Pool’s  deep-mirror’d  cone; 

Within  the  marble  cave  have  drank  its  springs ; 

And  resting  now  upon  Dove’s  fountain*8tone, 

Thy  music  dies  away — her  soft  pipe  trills  alone  !*  p.  56. 

We  have  noticed  some  trivial  errors,  but  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  particularize  them.  The  minor  pieces  are  very 
minor.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Inscriptions  are  happy,  anti 
there  are  seven  very  neat  sonnets;  one  to  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
ritber  unfortiinalely  complimenting  him  on  his  conjugal  cha- 
ricter,and  a  beautiful  one  *  on  the  fall  of  Darley  Grove  ;’hut  w'e 
prefer  the  noble  sonnet  entitled  “  Easter.”  Our  readers  will 
already  have  noticed  the  purity  of  sentiment  and  correct  reli- 
iHOUs  feeling  which  characterize  Mr.  Edwards’s  poetry. 

<  I  saw  the  beauty  of  the  year  laid  low  : 

Autumnal  winds  from  mountain,  rock,  and  cave. 

Its  dirge  in  melancholy  echoes  gave, 

And  Winter  came  and  piled  its  tomb  of  snow. 

Man  too,  to  his  appointed  place  must  go  : 

Strength,  riches,  valor,  wisdom,  cannot  save ; 

The  noblest  form  is  destined  to  the  grave. 

But,  O  ye  heavens,  with  gratulation  glow  ! 

'  And  let  the  perish'd  seasons  of  the  year 
Return  in  pristine  loveliness  and  bloom, 

With  hope  and  gladness.  Lo,  the  time  draws  near 
Of  Man's  redemption  from  his  mortal  doom : 

The  trumpet  of  the  festival  we  hear. 

That  hails  Messiah  trampling  on  the  tomb !’  p.  105. 

We  cannot  introduce  our  readers  to  Mr.  Carrington  more 
advantageously  than  by  selecting  from  the  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  his  volume,  the  poem  on  the  kindred  subject  of  “  Chnstmas 
"  Morn.” 

‘  ’Twas  not  the  moon  in  glory  streaming, 

As  she  swam  forth  from  cloud  concealing; 

It  was  not  meteor  glance,  nor  li^ht’ning, 

The  gorgeous  concave  instant  bright'ning. 

That  ruling  on  the  shepherd’s  eye, 

Illumin’d  heaven’s  vast  canopy  ! 

But,  sailing  down  the  radiant  sky. 

From  bowers  of  bliss,  from  worlds  on  high 
Appear’d,  upborne  on  wings  of  fire, 

A  seraph  host— an  angel  choir  ! 

Voi..  XIX.N.  S.  2  M 
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*  It  came^that  glorious  iMubassy, 

To  liail  the  Incarnate  Mystery  ! 

Tor  this  awoke  the  cxtutic  hymn, 

From  glowing  lips  of  seraphim  ! 

Ne'er  flow'd  such  strains  on  earthly  gale, 

O’er  breezy  hill,  or  list’ning  vnle, 

Before  ;  nor  shall  such  sounds  again 
Break  on  the  raptur’d  ear  of  men, 

Till,  rising  to  his  native  sky, 
lie  put  on  Immortality. 

‘  For  this,  too,  flam’d  o’er  Bethlehem, 

The  brightest  in  night’s  diadem. 

That  herald  star  whose  pilot  ray 
Illum’d  the  magi’s  doubtful  way  ; 

Bright  wanderer  through  the  fields  of  air, 
Which  led  the  enquiring  sages  where. 

Cradled  within  a  worthless  manger, 

Slept  on  that  morn  the  immortal  stranger. 

*  He  might  have  come  in  regal  pump. 

With  pealing  of  Archangel  trump, — 

An  angal  blast  as  loud  and  dread. 

As  that  which  shall  awake  the  dead ; 

His  lightning  might  have  scar’d  the  night. 
Streaming  insufl’crable  light ; 

His  thunder,  deep’ning,  peal  on  peal. 

Have  made  earth  to  her  centre  reel. 

Deep  voices  such  as  shook  with  fear. 

At  Sinai’s  base,  the  favor’d  seer  ; 

The  wing  of  whirlwind  might  have  borne  him 
The  trampling  earthquake  gone  before  him  ; 
He  might  have  come,  that  Holy  One, 

With  millions  round  his  awful  throne. 
Countless  as  are  the  sands  that  lie 
On  burning  plains  of  Araby, 

And,  arm’d  for  vengeance,  who  could  stand 
Before  each  cortq’ring  red  right  hand  ? 

‘  He  cavie  not  thus  :  no  earthquake  shock 
Shiver’d  the  everlasting  rock  ; 

No  trumpet  blast,  nor  thunder  peal, 
iMade  eartli  through  all  her  regions  reel; 

And  but  for  the  mysterious  voicing 
Of  that  unearthly  choir  rejoicing. 

And  but  for  that  strange  herald  gem, 

'File  star  which  burn’d  o’er  Bethlehem, 

'fhe  shepherds,  on  his  natal  morn. 

Had  known  not  that  the  God  was  born. 
'['here  were  tio  terrors^  for  the  song 
( )f  peace  rose  from  the  seraph  throng ; 

On  w'ings  of  love  lie  come, — to  save. 

To  pluck  pale  terror  from  the  grave. 
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Andy  on  the  blood-stain’d  Calvary, 

He  won  for  Man  the  victory !' 

If  these  siinjde  lines  please  our  readers  as  well  as  they  please 
us,  they  will  listen  with  some  interest  to  the  Author’s  pre* 
fitory  statement  in  deprecation  of  the  severity  of  criticism. 

‘  In  the  celebrated  tale  of  “  Old  Mortality,”  Mr.  Paticson,  the 
Tillflgc  teacher,  after  describing  with  admirable  fidelity  his  anxious 
ind  distressing  labours  during  the  day,  observes  ;  “  The  reader  may 
hive  some  conception  of  the  relief  which  a  solitary  walk  in  the  cool 
of  a  fine  summer  evening  uflords  to  the  head  which  has  ached,  and 
the  nerves  which  have  been  shattered,  for  so  many  liours,  in  plying 
the  task  of  public  instruction.  My  chief  haunt,”  he  continues,  “  in 
thcM*  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  the  banks  of  the  small  stream,  which 
winding  through  a  lone  vale  of  green  bracken,  passes  in  front  of  the 
rllage  school  house.”  But  the  teacher  of  Gandcrcleugh  possessed 
idvantagcs  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  of  this  work. 
Kngagcd,  like  that  far-famed  personage,  in  the  education  of  youth, 
bis  labours  have  seldom  been  relinquished  till  the  close  of  our  longest 
fummer  Evenings  ;  when  instead  of  retiring  to  the  banks  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stream,  he  has  almost  uniformly  been  driven  by  business  con* 
nected  with  his  arduous  profession,  or  by  literary  cares,  to  his  solitary 
ttidy  at  home.  There,  depressed  by  the  previous  fatigues  of  the 
div,  he  has  occasionally  indulged  in  composition ;  and  hence  this 
volume,  the  production  of  many  a  pensive,  abstracted  hour.  In 
publishing  his  effusions,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Writer  is  to 
please  his  subscribers ;  and  should  he  fortunately  attain  this  object, 
t)c  cheerfully  resigns  all  pretensions  to  more  distinguished  honours.’ 

It  can  no  longer  be  said,  that  poets  are  the  drones  of  society. 
Tliis  simple-hearted  statement  presents  to  us  a  picture  of 
mMest  industry  and  intellectual  ardour,  which,  in  a  fancy 
'letch,  could  not  fail  to  please  ;  and  why  should  the  reality  be 
Ivss  interesting  ?  To  our  minds,  the  schoolmaster  of  Plymouth 
<ixk,  retiring  after  the  worse  than  manual  labour  of  the  day, 
to  solace  himself,  in  his  solitary  study,  with  his  books  and  his 
[<Df  is  to  the  full  as  poetical  a  personage  as  the  teacher 
of  Gandercleugh,  without  partaking  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is 
’2ch  nien,  after  all,  that  are  actuated  by  the  genuine  literary 
?ission,  the  true  spirit  of  authorship  ;  and  not  our  town  poets 
indwell-dressed  literati  who  are  making  the  most  money,  and 
most  noise. 

/Gie  **  Banks  of  Tamar”  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which 
^  lovers  of  Thomson,  of  Cowper,  and  of  Akenside  will 
^"ays  consider  as  tlie  most  natural  and  pleasin^^  form  of 
'^^nptive  verse.  The  poem  opens  with  a  spirited  invocation 
^  Morning,  which  introduces  a  panegync  on  our  fickle 
‘mate,  in  spite  of  all  its  moisture  and  capriciousness,  worthy 

‘  the  ncx'l  whn  ovrl'iiiYir'fl 
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*  England  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still.* 

We  are  now  to  embark  on  the  Tamar,  bound  on  a  summer- 

day’s  voyage  of  pleasure  and  poetry. 

‘  This  sun-bright  day 
Is  giv’n  to  rLKASURK.  Let  not  moralists 
Decry  the  inspiring  Holiday  ! — the  flight 
From  all  the  pain,  the  bustle  of  the  world ! 

Let  not  the  Cynic  look  with  jaundic’d  eye 
On  those  enlivening  hours,  which,  like  the  bursts 
Of  sunshine  on  the  wayworn  pilgrim’s  head. 

Dispel  the  mental  gloom.  They  are  the  salt 
Of  this  our  short  existence  5  they  beguile 
The  rugged  road  of  life ;  they  often  brace 
Anew  the  slacken’d  nerves,  refresh  the  brain, 

House  up  the  spirits,  and  revive  the  heart ! 

Let  him  not  look  with  stern,  reproving  glance 
On  the  snatch’d  joys  of  those  poor  prisoners. 

Whom  the  harsh  gaoler.  Business,  in  his  gripe 
Fastens  but  too  securely.  Man  is  bound 
By  artificial  ties,  where  cities  rear 
Their  huge  circumference  ;  but  how  he  longs 
'fo  quit  them  for  a  season  ;  how  he  strives. 

Like  some  imprison’d  bird  that  droops  within 
Its  bars,  to  leave  engirting  ties  behind. 

And  feci  the  breeze  of  Heaven  upon  his  cheek, 

The  uncontaminated  breeze,  and  rove 
In  the  fresh  fields,  or  skim  the  river’s  breast, 

A  joyous  denizen  of  earth.  To  him, 

How  grand  the  mountain’s  cloudy  brow, —  how  sweett 
How  doubly  sweet  are  sunny  vales,  how  wave 
The  wanton  woods,  how  freshly  flow  the  streams, 
Uesponsive  to  the  song  of  morn  and  eve. 

He  sees  a  million  beauties,  w'hich  the  sons 
Of  Leisure  miss  ;  for  they  with  heedless  step. 

And  vacant  eye,  stroll  oft  among  the  works. 

The  miracles  of  Nature,  unimpress’d 
By  all  they  sec,  and  undelightcd  too 
At  the  soft  sounds  that  ever  are  abroad;  — 

The  hum  of  bee,  the  whisp’ring  of  the  breeze. 

The  rush  of  wings,  the  leap  of  sportive  fish. 

The  sky’s  clear  song,  the  music  of  the  leaf, 

And  the  melodious  lapses  of  the  rills. 

*  He,  'mid  the  high,  the  infinite  display 
Of  nature,  feels  new  inspiration  seize 

His  quickening  powers;  and  if  he  feel  a  pang, 

’Tis  at  the  thought,  the  shudd’ring  thought,  that  soon 
Of  verdant  scenes,  reviving  gales,  and  songs 
Of  the  wild  wootl,  the  lays  of  earth  and  sky. 

At  once  bereav’d,  he  must  retrace  his  steps 
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Where  bloom  no  flowers,  where  every  flagging  air 
Wafts  foul  contagion  through  the  darken’d  street, 

And  Care  triumphant  all  the  long,  long  year, 

Sits  on  her  ebon  throne  and  laughs  at  Man.* 

We  have  doubtless  readers  to  whose  feelings  these  lines  will 
come  home.  Before,  however,  we  set  sail,  the  Poet  conducts 
u!»,  with  all  the  pride  of  local  attachment,  to  a  scene  of  almost 
unrivalled  beauty,  the  heiglits  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

*  O  when  the  breath 
Of  Spring  is  on  thy  renovated  hill, 

When  all  the  buds  are  leaping  into  leaf. 

And  the  broad  sheets  of  early  foliage  clothe 
Anew,  thy  waste  of  bough,  delicious  ’tis 
To  look  on  thy  peninsula.  When  rests 
The  beam  of  Summer  on  thy  pomp  of  woods, 

( I  rove  over  grove  ascending  from  the  edge 
Of  the  brown  cliff,  to  where  the  wild  van  lifb 
Its  crown  of  pines,  and  all  impressively. 

Rest  at  high  noon  beneath  the  bright  serene,-^ 
llreezelcss  the  land,  wavcless  the  circling  sea. 

Above  all  green  and  glowing,  all  below 
blue  with  that  girdle  of  the  Atlantic — blue 
And  studded  o’er  with  diamonds  which  the  Sun 
Has  sprinkled  on  it,  every  stranger  eye 
brightens  with  ecstacy ! 

*  But  when  the  gale 

Of  solemn  Autumn  moans  around  thy  hill. 

In  strange,  and  hollow,  and  prophetic  gusts. 

When  all  the  glory  of  the  summer  day 
Departed,  touching  hues  adorn  thy  woods, — 
llmhcr,  and  gold,  and  purple,  and  the  green 
Which  lingers  yet, — O  where  has  Earth  a  scene 
So  beautiful  ? 

*  The  ever-shifting  VIEW 
Is  thine,  and  as  he  saunters  through  thy  glades. 

The  charm’d  spectator  sees,  at  every  step 

New  combinations  rise*  Descried  from  far. 

Straying  between  his  headlands,  Tamar  rolls 
His  sinuous  course  mid  foliage,  flowers,  and  songs. 

Until  he  mingles  with  the  azure  Sound, 

The  reservoir  of  rivers.  Silv’rv  bays 

Are  seen  where  commerce  lifls  the  peaceful  sail. 

Or  where  the  war-barks  rise ;  the  indented  coast 
Frowns  with  wave-breasting  rocks,  nor  does  the  eye 
Forget  the  proud  display  of  bustling  towns 
And  busy  arsenals,  and  cliffs  high  crowned 
With  pealing  batteries,  and  flags  that  wave 
In  the  fresh  Ocean  gale  ;  but  glances  off 
With  more  delight  to  mark  the  rural  reign, — 
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Tilt*  lcar*envelo{)ed  mansion  on  tlie  hill» 

Looking  into  the  broad-eyM  South  ;  the  cots— - 
Sweet  cot8  that  lofe  the  shade,  the  village  spire 
Uprushing  through  the  trees* — a  vast  display 
Of  loveliest  objects,  widely  scatter’d  o’er 
The  bold  and  billowy  landscape,  -ever  cross’d 
Hy  those  warm  hedge-rows  which  make  England  seem 
A  region  of  fair  gardens. 

‘  Dartmoor  rears 

In  the  dim  distance  his  cloud-cover’d  head, 

With  granite  girdle  sweeping  nearly  round 
The  varied  map,  until  he  plants  his  foot 
Sublimely  in  the  loud  Atlantic  wave. 

‘  Hut  who  that  climbs  the  brow  sublime,  and  thence 
Surveys  the  dread  immensity  of  sea, 

Wild  heaving  oHcn  here,  and  seldom  lull’d 
n'o  deep  trancjuillity,  e’en  by  the  hush 
Of  Rummer,  feels  not  pleasure,  wonder,  awe 
Alternate,  as  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

He  gazes  on  its  bosom !  On  the  waste 
Of  waters,  rolling  from  the  birth  of  Time, 

'riic  great  and  fathomless  Ocean,  swathing  round, 

As  with  a  girdle,  this  stupendous  Earth, 

The  eye  would  dwell  for  ever!  Every  shore 
The  wave  of  Ocean  visits.  On  it  roams 
Through  the  bright  burning  zone  where  ardent  gales 
Cool  their  scorch’d  pinions  in  it.  Indian  airs 
From  bowers  of  bliss,  waft  o’er  its  smiling  face 
Perfumes  of  Paradise  ;  and  round  the  poles. 

Startling  the  eternal  solitudes  of  snow*, 

'riie  restless  w'anderer  howls  ! 

•  And  w'itli  a  voice 

Loud  as  the  thunder  peal,  it  wildly  bursts 

Upon  thee,  F.dgecumbe’,  when  the  dark  South  West 

Is  battling  with  it;  but  when  gentle  airs 

Have  calm’d  the  angry  deep,  and  on  its  face 

'fhe  ships  again  are  sporting,  soothing  ’lis 

’Fo  listen  to  the  moan  of  Ocean,  as 

It  kisses  the  smooth  beach,  or  wantonly 

Plays  in  the  echoing  cliffs.’  pp.  IS— 17. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  before  met  with 
in  poetry. 

*  lUit  or  in  Peace  or  War,  there  is  no  pause 
To  the  huge  labours  of  that  Arsenal 
Whose  foot  the  Tamar  laves.  Tliere  Science  lays 
The  solid  keel,  ami  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Fmduring,  beautiful,  magnificent.  The  woods 
Of  ICuropc,  Asia,  Africa  devote 
I'hcir  mightiest  foliiigc  to  form  the  vast — 

The  thuiulcr-bcaring  structure,  ’till,  at  last. 
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By  ttiousand  hands  prepar’d,  the  FinUh'd  Skip 
Is*  ready  for  the  impressive  LAUNCH.  The  day 
Arrives,  the  Atlantic  tide  is  sareliing  high 
To  place  her  on  its  bosom.  O'er  her  dt>cks 
The  streamers  wave  all-gallantly ;  around, 

Knliv'ning  iiiiisic  floats,  while  myriads  crowd 
Where  the  bold  vessel  on  her  rapid  plane 
Sits  proudly.  Hark,  the  intrepid  artisans 
Kemove  her  last  supports ; — a  breathless  pause 
Holds  the  vast  multitude  ; — a  moment,  she 
Remains  upon  her  slope, — then  starts, — and  now 
Rushing  sublimely  to  the  flashing  deep, 

Amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  she  descends ; 

Then  rises  buoyantly,  a  graceful  pile. 

To  float  supinely  on  the  blue  Hamoazb, 

Till  England  tlie  wing'd  miracle  shall  send. 

To  bear  her  dreaded  banner  round  the  globe.’  pp.  23. 

We  cannot  afl’ord  time  to  accompany  our  Author  the  whole 
of  his  excursion.  The  following  descriptioii  is  too  beautiful  to 
be  passed  over. 

*  Wc  steer  from  point  to  point,  but  still  the  leaf 
Is  all  tliy  own,  Cornubia.  Devon  spreads 
Her  fields  luxuriant,  but  reserves  her  store 
Of  rocks  and  groves  magnificent,  to  cheer 
The  wanderer's  eye  hereat\er.  Through  the  reeds 
With  which  she  plants  her  shore,  a  gentle  air 
Is  stealing  now,  and  pensive  murm’rings  rise. 

As  if  pale  Syrinx  moan'd.  The  Zephyr  sigh'd 
Hut  for  a  moment,  for  the  tyrant  Sun 
Scorch’d  its  light  wings  :  it  may  not  venture  forth 
To  kiss  the  river’s  bosom.  E'en  the  lark 
Declines  the  glowing  heav'n  :  the  woodland  choir 
Are  silent  as  at  midnight,  and  repose 
Within  the  shadowy  glade,  'till  Eve  shall  ask 
Their  melodies  asain.  If  Mornin«  bid 
Nature  reviving  uom  her  rest  to  bless 
The  woodland  choir  with  livelier  song,  fair  Eve 
Has  too  her  dying  and  bewitching  strajins ; 

A  magic  power  is  her’s,  a  nameless  charm. 

And  rich  is  the  repast  she  gives  to^him 
Who  loves  amid  her  fairy  reign  to  rove^ 

And  hear  the  lay  that  bids  the  Sun  farewell.. 

'  Yc  solemn  woods,  how  pleasing  'tis  to  skim 
On  this  calm  flood,  and  fina  you  thus  at  rest. 

In  one  of  Summer's  most  impassive  moods ; 

When  scarcely,  steals  a  vagrant  air  abroad. 

To  bend  the  reed#  or  creep  among  the  flowers. 
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And  Sol  is  high,  and  holds  triumphant  reign  ' 

Over  the  breereless,  noiseless  earth.  And ‘yet 
•TIs  sweeter  far,  when  fresli’ning  breezes  fly 
Over  the  earth,  to  be  abroad,  and  see 
The  sounding  forest  heave  its  million  sprays 
In  the  commotion ;  and  to  mark  the  grass 
O'er  all  the  landscape  roll  its  verd’rous  seas, 

Now  in  broad  billows  stooping  to  the  sod, 

Now  sweeping  up  elastic  to  the' beam.*  pp.  50 — 52. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract :  it  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  the  tour. 

*  Amid  this  region  of  enchantment  stands 
A  pile  stupendous,  rising  from  the  flood 
Abruptly  ,  and  though  nature  round  its  base 
Has  flung  her  leafage,  yet  its  sides  are  bare, 

And  verdureless,  and  shiver’d.  On  its  top 
A  shape  fantastic,  wild,  uncouth,  appears. 

Like  some  deserted  wind  worn  turret  which 
Has  borne  the  storms  of  ages !  He  who  skims 
The  stream  below  looks  up  with  reverence. 

And  quickly  dips  his  oar,  and  hastens  by 

The  frowning  pinnacle ;  for  Time  has  been 
Most  busy  here,  and  has  bestrewn  the  ground 
With  massive  fragments.  Hound  the  hoary  wreck 
The  hawk  is  sailing  now  :  the  tyrant  loves 
To  build  his  nest  where  desolation  holds 
Her  lonely  reign  ;  he  seeks  the  crag,  the  rock. 

The  inaccessible  and  dreary  height, 

And  there  unscar’d,  unsought,  the  prowler  feeds 
With  bloodiest  plunder  his  insatiate  brood. 

*  And  well,  bold  rock,  has  Nature  plac’d  thee  here. 

Thus  rugged,  blasted,  frowning,  verdureless ! 

More  lovely  seem  the  groves  with  thee  so  near, 

More  fair,  more  fresh ;  thou  rushest  on  the  view 
With  front  so  wild  and  withering,  that  we  turn 
With  eager  eye  to  look  on  them, — array’d 
In  living,  youthful  beauty.  But,  farewell. 

Dread  chronicle  of  centuries !  we  haste 
To  moor  our  skiff,  awhile,  where  on  the  ear 
Delighted,  falls  the  music  of  the  Weir. 

*  And  hark  upon  the  eddying  breeze  of  Eve 
The  rush  sonorous.  Now  sweep  we  round 
The  point  of  that  green  island, — there,  disclos’d 
At  length,  in  mceful  curve  the  river  pours, 

From  bank  to  bank  the  liquid  volumes  down. 

<  There  are  no  sweeter  sounds  on  Earth  than  those 
Of  gently  falling  waters ;  but  when  loud 
As  tiiunder,  from  some  height  terrific  breaks 
The  foaming  torrent,  leaping  into  gulfs 
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Romantic  Grcystonc,  inurm’nng  gently  through 
Thy  ivied  arches.  With  tho  Ocean  tide, 

Seeking  proud  union  tlien,  the  tranquil  flood 
Roils  on,  ’till  smoothly,  musically,  leaps 
The  bright,  descending  river  o’er  the  Wier. 

‘  ’Tis  o’er, — the  day  declines,  with  sober  step 
Pale  Evening  comes  ;  and  every  eye  that  saw 
The  cheerful  morn,  and  glisten’d  at  the  sight. 

Looks  westward,  now,  where  sits  the  God  of  Day 
Upon  his  burning  tlironc ;  the  glowing  clouds 
Encircling  him  with  hues  no  pencil  dares 
To  emulate.  In  vain  the  floating  pomp— 

The  golden  blaze — the  emerald  tints — the’ seas 
Of  sapphire,  and  tho  islets  blest  that  sail 
The  ethereal  ocean ;  pensively  we  gaze 
On  that  which  should  divinest  pleasure  yield ; 

And  fain  would*  Friendship,  like  the  chief  of  old, 

Arrest  the  course  of  yon  departing  Sun : 

But,  ah !  in  characters  as  true  ns  grand 
And  beautiful,  those  evanescent  streaks 
Which  now  he  scatters  o’er  the  burning  heav’n,. 

Foretell  the  rapid  close  of  day  !  VV’e  seek 

Reluctantly  our  bark,  too  soon  to  lose 

Woods,  mcks,  and  verdant  hills,  and  smiling  lawns, 

In  the  deep  shades  of  tlie  relentless  night.’  pp.  85 — 89. 

If  our  readers  have  not  long  ere  this  found  out,  that  tlta 
Banks  of  the  Tamar  is  a  poem  worthy  of  tiie  beautiful  stream 
it  celebrates,  we  fear  that  no  epithets  we  might  employ  to  cha- 
Hicterize  it,  would  instruct  them.  We  are  gl*dd  to  notice  a  list 
'>f  subscribers  which  testifies  that  tlie  Author  is  not  wholly 
'without  honour  in  his  own  country,  to  which  he  certainly  doea 
honour ;  sucli  a  man  deserves,  however,  a  better  fate.  The 
’^Nages  we  have  extracted,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
^  descriptive  poetry  in  the  language,  and  the  whole  poetti  is 
•ttmuely  pleasing.  We  consider  both  volumes— We  snail  not' 
i^iwnpt  to  settle  tne  comparative  merits  of  the  Dove  and  the 
VoL.  XIX.  2N 
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Tamar,  or  of  their  reapective  cimmpions — as  an  interesting  ar* 
eession  to  our  library.  We  clo  not  promise  to  say  as  much  of 
the  next  river  that  may  be  presenlea  to  us :  that  will  depend  on 
the  urn  it  may  issue  from. 


Art.  X.  The  Church  in  Canaan^  or  Heirs  in  Possession  receiving  the 
Promises,  by  William  Seaton,  Minister  of  Wandsworth  Chapel, 
Author  of ‘‘ The  Church  in  the  Wilderness.’*  In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  1.  12mo.  pp.  864.  Price  6s.  London.  18?3. 


\l  shall  make  the  best  amends  to  Mr.  Seaton  for  passing 
’  *  by  his  former  publication,  by  taking  this  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recommending  liis  present  volume  to  the  notice  of 
tnir  religious  readers.  ‘  Though  uothiiig,*  as  he  states  in  tlie 
Preface,  ‘  is  to  be  expected  that  would  jdease  a  fastidious  taste, 

'  or  gratify  such  as  an?  pleased  with  truth  only  as  adorned 
‘  with  literary  embellishments,'  yet,  the  work  is  well  adapted 
both  to  interest  and  to  edify  the  class  of  readers  for  whose  im- 
prt)vement  it  is  designed.  Perhaps,  the  true  use  of  sacred 
history  has  l)t‘eii  of  late  too  much  lost  siglit  of.  Some  of  the 
old  w  l  iters  carried  much  too  far  their  mystical  expositions  of 
what  they  considered  as  typical  in  the  events  which  befel  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  in  our  own  day,  we  have  had  expo¬ 
sitors  who  have  shew  ii  their  ingenuity  in  spiritualizing  every 
item  of  the  Levitical  code,  and  every  stone  in  Solomon's  Tem¬ 
ple,  till  the  Pihle  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  riddle-book. 
Tliere  is.  however,  an  opposite  extreme ;  and  tiie  attention  now 
paid  to  Hiblical  criticism  and  Oriental  illustration,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  divert  the  mind  from  that  spiritual  use  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  clearly  included  in 
their  design.  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  p!pistle  to  the 
Corinthians  sidliciently  indicates  what  is  the  proper  use  to  be 
made  of  the  “  figures"  or  examples"  which  such  things 
present  to  the  believer.  Such  a  work,  then,  as  the  one  before 
us,  we  think  well  adapted  to  be  useful  as  an  assistance  to  the 
plain  reader  in  deriving  from  the  Old  Testament  history  the 
lessons  it  is  adapted  to  convey  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication  appears,  so  1‘ar  as  we  have  examined  it,  highly 
judicious,  free  from  all  violent  accommodations  of  the  literal 
meaning,  and  characteristically  evangelical.  We  subjoin  a  few 
specimens. 


*  Tliough  possession  w’as  as  large  as  the  promise,  and  nothisg  wi» 
wanting  to  confirm  tlie  truth  of  its  description  ;  though  every  where 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  inheritance  bespoke  its  value,  ^ 
their  own  felicity,  yet  there  is,  in  the  best  earthly  condition  conceivi* 
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))lc,  which  may  convince  us  that  the  designs  of  his  goociness  lie 
mucli  beyond  any  thing  that  is  seen  and  enjoyed  here.  The  most 
pleasurable  scenes  of  life,  and  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  an 
indiviihial  family  or  nation,  has,  if  nothing  else,  the  humbling  limit  of 
mortality  to  check  the  thought  of  permanency,  and  to  admonish  the 
heart  to  desire  more  satisfying  good,  more  extended  prospects,  more 
laiting  possessions.  It  could  never  be  the  design  of  God,  in  the  pro- 
tuiiion  of  his  goodness,  to  chcrisli  in  his  own  people  the  eartniy, 
selfish,  and  sensual  desires  of  corrupt  noturc,  that  clinging  to  things 
temporal  which  ever  unhts  for-  the  contemplation  and  hope  of  things 
eternal.  Hud  this  been  the  end  of  all,  the  ultimatum  of  providence, 
none  of  his  children  would  be  long  left  in  a  state  of  outward  n^ed 
and  trial ;  whereas  they  are  often  found  poor  and  afflicted,  persecuted 
iiul  forsaken,  nor  ever  realize  a  better  condition  in  this  life.  And 
3$  such  could  never  accord  wdth  the  designs  of  the  covenant,  so 
neiilicr  with  the  hope  of  the  fathers.  The  grace  of  God  and  the 
taith  of  his  people  were  full  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  an  immortal 
^tc,  and  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  nolding  in  subserviency  all  the 
revolutions  and  events  of  time.  The  Apostle  expresses  the  elevation 
oflheir  views,  and  the  influence  of  the  governing  principles  of  their 
life.  In  the  perception  of  the  great  realities  of  the  promise,  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  their  truth,  and  an  inward  realization  of  personal  interest, 
they  confes.sed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 
^  And  they  that  say  such  things,  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country.  And,  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from 
whence  tliey  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  re¬ 
turned  :  but  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly  : 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God ;  for  he  hath 
pri’pured  for  them  a  city.”  Heb.  xi.  14. 

‘  The  very  circumstances  that  attended  the  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  land  seemed  to  say  it  was  far  short  of  what  was  to  be  the  hope 
of  man.  Though  a  rest  aud  an  inheritance  much  the  desire  of  those 
who  had  been  long  wandering,  and,  in  possession,  yielding  the  amplest 
reward  to  expectation,  yet  the  conflicts  that  attended  their  settlement, 
•md  the  limited  triumphs  of  Joshua,  indicated  something  beyond, 
another  rest  which  remained  for  the  people  of  God.  For  as  Paul 
reasons,  **  If  Joshua  had  given  them  that  rest,  then  would  not  David 
afi£rso  long  a  time  have  spoken  of  another  rest.”  The  Canaanites 
were  still  in  the  land,  and  purposely  Icfl  to  try  their  faith  and  hope,  so 
tint  while  the  difficulties  they  met  with  were  doubtless  disappointing 
to  the  hopes  of  the  carnal,  the  views  of  the  spiritual  were  kept  alive 
^  lublimer  prospects.  And  as  long  as  life  lasts,  occasions  will  not  be 
minting  to  the  heirs  of  promise  to  induce  hopes  of  a  better  world,  to 
the  heart  from  all  that  is  seen  or  possessed  here,  and  win  its 
^t  uttachments  to  higher  claims.  The  voice  of  heaven  is,  **  Arise 
ye,  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest :  because  it  is  polluted.** 
flie  heart  of  a  good  man  cannot  rest  in  earthly  satisfactions,  nor  in 
^  wanderings  of  his  eye  say  of  any  sublunary  spot,  that  would  be  all 
niy  hope  aud  all  my  desire.  His  views  are  above  the  fulness  of  any 
^ly  condition,  for  risen  with  Christ,  he  has  been  taught  to  set 
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bin  offcctiuiMi  ofk  tilings  above,  anU  not  on  things  on  Cl>c  4*arili/* 
iahii  oT  theX.'l)urch  in  Canaan  was  strictiy  tlic  hauie  as  hud  unimirttd 
tiic  pious  hitiiei  s  of  iIm?  nation,  who  da^pised  earth,  and  walked  witk 
Csod.’  pp.  Kvi.-— Kviii. 

This  piLssaj^e  ocx!Uis  in  tJie  liitrodur:tory  OLservatious.  The 
same  Idea,  u  usost  iin|>i>itaijt  i>ne>  is  strikingiy  iliustrated  iu  re¬ 
viewing  iW  death  of  Joshua. 

*  After  all  wc  have  seen  in  Canaan,  let  us  visit  the  sepulchre  of 
Joshua-  The  short  record  given  may  be  viewed  as  a  simple,  uuvar* 
oished  memento,  or  moninuental  inscriptlou.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
die  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
and  they  buried  biin  in  the  border  of  his  inlu'ritance,  in  Timnath-sersb, 
which  is  in  mounl  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  Ciaash.  The 
place  of  his  interment  was  in  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,  and  mnyTe- 
i))ind  us  how  soon  the  seat  of  life  becomes  the  repository  of  deith. 
Sliort  had  been  the  date  of  his  settlement :  a  hundred  years  before 
he  .obtained  rest,  and  then  but  ten  before  he  must  lie  down  in  hb 
grave,  not  again  to  rise  till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  What  cun  be  a 
greater  or  more  convincing  proof  of  still  hi^dier  and  nobler  ends  of 
Providence  than  any  contained  within  the  limits  of  this  life,  when 
even  the  most  distinguished  of  Ciod’s  family,  the  most  exemplary  and 
uselul  of  his  children,  arc  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death, 
f)ut  are  early  removed  from  the  happiest  scenes  on  earth!  It  be* 
sneaks  the  greatness  of  man,  and  the  more  exalted  provisions  of  glory 
tiie  infinite  goodness  of  Cod  has  secured  in  another  worUl.  The 
dcaigns  of  his  grace  are  too  exalted,  and  the  displays  of  his  power 
too  wondrous,  to  centre  in  any  earthly  lot,  tlmugh  equal  in  beauty 
and  richncj»!i  to  Eden,  when  as  yet  the  se*at  of  innocence,  perfection, 
and  love.  The  plans  of  God  are  i  xteiuling  and  perfecting  in  the 
openings  of  another  w  orld,  even  w  lien  his  [K'ople’s  views  are  cut  short, 
and  their  purposes  ns  it  were  prematurely  broken  up  in  this.  Regret 
may  be  expressed  by  survivors  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  provi¬ 
dence,  on  witnessing  the  intrusions  ol  death,  and  pausing  over  tbc 
marred  inheritances  of  once  distinguished  ow  ners  ;  but  none  can  be 
felt  by  themselves  for  whom  God  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness  has 
provided  some  better  thing. 

*  Timnath-serah  was  still  the  portion  of  his  lot,  even  in  death. 
Where  he  lived  in  possession,  there  he  lay  in  possession,  nor  left  any 
commandment,  as  Jacob  and  Joseph,  for  removal.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  much  this  was  the  desire  of  the  faithful,  and  of  wliat 
moment,  though  not  in  itself,  yet  in  its  typical  regards,  they  viewed  a 
burying-place  in  the  promised  land.  It  was  as  if  they  tliought  upon 
the  interests  of  their  sleeping  dust,  as  w  ell  as  tlie  felicity  of  their  uo- 
dyiog  spirits,  and  in  still  retaining  their  inheritance,  even  in  a  state  of 
death,  w  ould  claim  for  their  bodies  u  share  in  the  life  to  come  :  for  be 
who  had  so  richly  provided  for  the  one  as  well  as  for  tlie  other,  in 
an  inheritance  entirely  typical,  would  not  iiuvc  so  essential  a  part  of 
our  redeemed  nature  for  ever  the  prey  of  worms.  As  Daniel  and 
other  saints,  so  Joshua  rested  in  mortality,  “  and  would  stand  in  hU 
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lot  at  llic  cml  of  the  days/’  Where  the  believer  now  rests,  in  whnt 
bed  matters  little,  for  Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  lil^  of  alt  his 
IHJopIe/  pp.  Sit>— 3'lr8. 

iToin  uinong  many  passages  (M]uaily  ])le;ising,  we  take  one 
more  extract. 


*  “  The  manna  ceased,” — an  occurrence  no  less  to  be  admlrod  iliun 
its  first  production  or  its  long  continuance  :  it  marked  the  special  pro- 
lence  of  God,  and  was  an  act  of  his  omnipotence ;  for  then  ouly 
was  it  taken  away  when  no  longer  needed.  In  the  Wildemets  it 
never  failed  one  day  of  all  the  years  they  had  it.  Their  portion  had 
been  us  sure  to  them,  and  ns  regular,  as  the  dawn  of  light.  How 
strikiugly  did  this  evince  the  peculiar  care  of  a  covenant  God  ex¬ 
tended  over  his  Church !  What  occasion  for  exalted  views  of  his 
goodness  and  power,  and  for  joy  in  that  relation  in  which  they  were 
owned  to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  !  Such  indications  of  his  pre* 
»eocc  and  power  were  little  less  than  visible  manifestations  of  Deity. 
And  thus  had  it  been  in  ail  their  journeyings :  no  supply  was  ever 
uken  away  a  day  too  soon,  nor  did  mercy  ever  come  a  day  too  late  ; 
wont  never  pressed  before  relief  stood  ready  at  hand.  Not  more  punc¬ 
tual  to  time  and  station  the  revolutionary  systems  of  nature,  than  the 
cuurse  of  the  divine  dominion  in  the  dispensations  of  providence. 
What  can  so  tranquillize  the  mind  as  the  belief  of  this ;  or  what  pro¬ 
duce  such  calm  reliance  and  cheerful  hot>o  as  the  full  persuasion,  at¬ 
tended  with  an  appropriating  sense  of  God’s  favour  f  1  might  inquire, 
1$  experience  a  total  stranger  to  a  fact  so  w'ell  known  in  the  Church 
uf  God  ?  No  believer,  in  retracing  life  through  its  varied  scenes, 
And  especially  in  the  review  extending  back  to  the  period  when  hope 
uf  interest  in  a  covenant  God  first  possessed  his  mind,  but  will  own 
the  special  care  taken  in  concerns  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  ano¬ 
ther  life.  One  source  htis  not  failed  till  another  has  been  ready  to 
open.  The  spring  was  near  at  hand  when  the  water  in  the  bottle  was 
wasted.  Often  soul* distressing,  and  always  God-dishonouring — the 
feelings  when  the  occurrences  of  life  are  regarded  as  the  efi’ect  of 
chance,  or  something  little  better,  and  not  as  the  result  of  arrange¬ 
ments  previously  determined  by  one  who,  for  the  comfort  of  his  peo« 
pie,  has  said,  “  I  will  never  leave  thee,  never  forsake  thee.”  If  ex¬ 
traordinary  supplies  cease,  we  may  feel  assured  ordinary  ones  will 
prove  adequate.  Our  faith  may  fail  in  a  moment  of  trial ;  but  the  co¬ 
venant  never  can.  Oh  the  mercy  that  they  do  not  fail  together ! 
When  apparently  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  supply  the  necesaitlea 
of  God’s  children,  how  apt  have  they  been  to  conclude  that  such 
juterpositiuns  are  too  remarkable  to  be  repeated,  or  that  in  their  fail¬ 
ing  ordinary  means  will  never  meet  their  case.  In  all  this,  tight  it  lost 
ot  those  covenant  engagements  to  which  the  Lord  has  bound  himtclf^ 
^nd  which  comprehend  both  his  own  glory  and  his  people’s  interetU* 
11  may  it  be  my  felicity  to  believe  that  no  mercy  shall  ever  cease  in 
tbis  time-slate,  this  going  home  to  G^d,  that  my  real  interest  requires 
he  continued  !*  pp.  — 31. 
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Akt.  XI.  !Si:i,r,i'r  utku.vuv  im-dumaiion. 

(ifutlrmen  nnd  Pnhl'tsherx  xmHo  have  ivarks  ia  the  Press^  xcill 


the  Conductors  of  the  Kclkctk 
( fiost  paid)  of  the  subject ^  extent^ 
which  thfjf  mnif  depend  upon  beiujr 
sistent  with  its  plan. 

In  thrpn**^,  Sennon^  pn'arluil  in  St. 
Jtihn'*  Church,  l»y  Thi»iii.is 

('h*«lincr5,  I). I).  Hvo.  IOh.  i'xl. 

Ml.  ^harull  'rniin  r'h  vatiiuhlf  **  Hi;*, 
lory  the  Aiinlo*Sax»»n«,”  1a  uinin  thi; 
Aiiihur**  rtAiMv'ii,  the  tuurth  <*(1111011  of 
which  will  he  pnhii«hr(l  shortly. 

‘I'ht*  loiifc  pr(»iul>eH  Kn;;IUh  Fior.i  of 
sir  jNiiim  KJwanl  Smith,  Pre.^iih-nt  of 
the  fAiii'ieiiii  Society,  it«  now  priuliii;'. 
'The  Koglinh  hoi  .lin'd  will  thin*  Im-  Ini- 
nishctl  with  an  original  .md  authentic 
pniilc  to  thi  Mtinly  of  onr  native  planiA, 
in  hi’iown  liot;nut(c,  free  from  all  nn« 
ncC(Mi.iry  ler  hiiical  teiin*i,  anil  accord- 
ing  to  the  plan  which  the  Author  Iiua 
hiiig  heen  ^tn'lylo^  to  attain,  o|  a  ela'** 
%ical  Knclish  i»lyle,  rejectioir  tliat  har- 
hjronii,  neilhi  r  K.iigHiih  nor  l.itin.  plira- 
!M(»lojtv»  which  so  many  writers  ha'e 
adopt!  d.  I'he  lahoiions  and  iniiicati* 
drpartinenl  (»f  synonvmc*,  i»i» hcrlo  co¬ 
pied  without  exani'ii.it  •»n  cv<  n  hy  ihe 
be*'!  and  in'*'t  popular  \vi ili  rs,  will  hen* 
lie  investigated  throuchont ;  tlic  I'rrors  of 
the  |>r<sA,  tianscrilied  Inth*  rio  hy  one 
anthur  fioni  another,  with  ninliiplieil 
errors,  will  he  set  right  ;  and  the  i  ssen- 
tial  charaett  r>  and  di'scripiions  w  ill  all 
hi*  rr-coiisidered,  and  corn  ett  d  after 
Nature.  The  worK  wdl  he  emichi'd  with 
practii.il  information  rclntoe  to  the 
qualities  and  uses  o|  the  plants,  and  the 
siihn  ct  of  natural  orders  and  aflinitics, 
hitherto  not  intriHlncr'd  hy  any  popular 
wiiter. 

iMirly  in  June  will  he  pnhlishcil,  a 
Fiiui  rai  Oration  on  tUncral  Dnmourier, 
witl  coiisidcrntions  on  the  events  of  his 
life. 

|»r.  frviniT  h.ns  in  the  press,  .a  new  and 
rnlaifi  d  I'dition  of  his  t>hsirvationf  on 
llie  Study  of  the  Civil  Ijiw, 

hiehartl  Payne  Knight,  F.sq.  has  a 
new  Poem  in  the  fin's*,  rntithd’*  .\lfrril.” 

The  yonnC  Officer,  whose  Sketches  of 
Iclia  Wire  so  f.ivonranly  r*  ceivrd  hy 
the  pnhlic,  has  nearly*  riady  lor  pniili* 
cation  m  an  Hvo.  vohifne.  “  Hr  collect  ions 
ol  the  FtiimsnI.t,'’  cuntannng  rtmaiks 


:  liKviEW,  by  sendiftfr  information 
and  probable  price  <f  such  works  ; 
commuuicnicd.  to  the  public^  if  con* 

on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  Nation. 

Mr  Ih-nry  Pinllips,  F. If.S.  AuiIhhuI 
“  TJic  lli*tory  of  Fimt>  known  in  Great 
I'lritnin,  cnltiv.iti*d  \\  netahles,”  iic.  jic. 
is  engaged  upon  **  Syha  Florifcra,  or 
l*he  Shrnhhery  coiilainint;  a  hidori. 
cal  and  tH>tanic.il  accuunt  of  llietioiiet- 
iii'i  shrnhs  and  trets,  whicli  now  oma- 
nil  nt  the  shrnhhery,  the  park,  ami  rural 
SCI  lies  in  ucnci  al. 

The  f.iceiimis  ’riioinas  Drown  the 
Yonngi  r,  is  cmployi  d  on  a  new  work, 
cut  ii  led,  “  F.ih'i  s  l«ii  I  lie  Holy  Alliauci,” 
with  other  Poi ill'. 

'I  he  Kev.  Johiali  I'liit  is  preparing  fitr 
the  press,  .a  new  and  cnlar.:('d  islitiiiii of 
his  **  Ailnit  Daptisfii,  and  the  Salvation 
of  nil  who  die  in  int.incy,  iiiaintuine<l  ** 

I'he  new  edition  of  the  S.ixon  Chro* 
nicic,  edited  hy  the  Dev,  Mr.  Ingrain, 
mav  hee\|H'Ct(  (I  to  appear  in  a  fi-w  dayik 

W.  .Marsilen,  F.sq.  F.R,S.  &c.  fcr, 
h.is  just  luihlishi'd  the  flr^t  (Hirtiiio  of 
his  Nnmismnla  Orientaiia  IllintiiU : 
till' Ol  iental  I'oins,  ancient  and  n  o.lrra, 
of  his  i-ollect'on,  desc'rihed  and  Insturi* 
('aj'y  dlnstratcd.  It  foruis  a  handsoinc 
(piano  volume,  nnd  rontuins  tniini  rom 
plates  I'rvim  dr.iwings  made  tmdr  r  the 
.\nthi»r’s  inspection. 

The  third  volume  of  Tr.insactiuos  of 
the  I.itcrary  So<-lety  of  Bombay,  will 
appear  during  the  eiisning  month. 

In  the  [>re»s,  Keinaikahle  Passages  in 
the  l.ife  of  William  Kiffiii,  Merchant 
nnd  Alderman  of  Li>ndon,  written  by 
himself;  including  some  acconot  of 
W.aiid  Ben.  Newling,  w  ho  were  txecwlod 
for  the  I>nkc  of  Monmouth’s  RebcHtisi. 
Published  from  the  original  manu»ciii»ts» 
with  iK)tes  and  additions,  by  Wilfiaiu 
ttrnie,  of  Peril),  .Anihor  of  .Memoirs  of 
the  I.jfe  of  |)r.  Owen. 

Ill  the  press,  a  rrihule  of  A  fleet  ion 
to  the  Memory  of  n  Bi’IovimI  M  rfe ; 
In  ing  a  sketch  of  the  liV  and  charteter 
of  .Mrs.  .Maria  Cr.iinp,  with  Miectioo* 
from  her  coircspondeiice.  By  J.  -J* 
Ciamp. 
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•  lOOAPHY. 

Msithn  :  a  iiu  luorial  ulf  an  only  niid 
|.,l,»vril  Si'ler.  By  the  Kcv.  Ainlrew 
K.  kI  «  r.  8%o.  ri*. 

ri.i*  I  il»*  of  .Mi  l*acha  of  Junina.  With 

;4al.*A.  tJvtt 

A  Calmiet  of  Poilraics,  roiMiittiiig  of 
ai«tiitcnii>he«l  ch.uacters,  Bntuh  uiid 
f  iftign;  arroiiipanied  with  a  brief  iiu'» 
n».Hr  of  eat  h  person.  Comprising  64 
lOdraits.  S\o.  IS'. 

lives  of  Leanieil  and  Kiiiinent  Men, 
fioin  aotheiilic  Mxirces,  adapted  to 
thi*  I’m*  of  ('hildreii  of  Four  Ytais  old 
an<i  upwaid.  With  porliaits.  •i  vols. 
I* mo.  ."is. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Trratist?  on  Mental  Derangeinent. 
Br  FiaiK'is  W(Hi<.,  M.I).  Fel!o»*  ol  the 
Koyal  Colli  ge  of  Pliysicians.  8vo.  Ts*.  Gtl. 

MI'CFI.I.A|ltUl'S. 


A  Ctitalo^iie  of  the  l*'tbiopic  Biblical 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  l\iris,  and 
in  that  of  the  Biitish  anil  Foreign  Bible 
jwtely;  with  speinineii'  of  the  modern 
dtaleci'  of  Ahy>sioia.  By  'ritotnas  Pell 
Platt*,  B.  \.  F»  How  of  ‘I'rinity  College, 
I’.imbriilge. 

Tin-  lady  of  the  Manor.  By  Mr*. 
Sii<TWt>Oll.  I'i. 

The  Spv-(«!.iss;  or  Truths  brought 
U>iiK-  to  toe  mind's  eye.  *2^.  6d. 

An  All  HIM*  T.ile,  suggested  by  ciretim- 
«ana*'  uh'odi  tiecnired  during  the  eoin« 
ntcncfin*  nt  t»f  the  pieseut  ceninry.  By 
tlie  Author  of  Tales  frutn  Switzerland. 
ifoU.  l‘2ino.  I  Os. 

An  K's.iy  i>n  the  Olqects  of  Taste. 

In  three  Parts.  P.irt  I.  Principle*. — 

I  II.  lllu<itr.ilion  of  Principles. — 111.  Ana- 
,  lyy  with  ami  Support  from  Scripture. 
l«ino  3s. 

Tl»e  SuiMlay  School  Preceptor  ;  chietly 
•hdnued  for  the  um?  of  young  teachers, 
«fd  as  a  reward  lioi>k  for  the  senior  sclio- 
hrs,  post  8vo.  48.  6«l. 

Tbc  Popninr  Su|)erstitioiis  and  Festive 
AinuH'nients  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
hnd.  By  W.  Grant  Stew.ut.  Leap  8vo. 
tiv 

An  .Accnnnt  of  some  rect  nt  Discoveries 
itt  Bieruglyphical  Literatine  and  Kgyp- 
Antiquities,  including  tlie  Author’* 
®^'»tosI  Alpiial>et,  as  extemled  by  Mr. 
I^inptillion  ;  with  a  translation  of  live 
P«WU*>ed  Greek  and  Egyptian  luinu- 


M'ripts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  Fel« 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
Royal  College  of  PhysiciuiDt.  With  tin* 
IIU loiis  oiigraviiigs.  8vo.  7s.  6.1. 


An  Elegy  on  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Marlyn,  and  other  |Hirm*.  By  John 
laiwsun,  Missionary  at  Calcutta,  author 
of  **  Woman  in  India,”  &c.  Leap  8vo. 
'2s. 

'File  l.oyal  and  National  Songs  nf  Kng- 
l.iod  ;  for  oiu*,  two,  three  voice* :  se¬ 
lect*  d  from  original  tiianuscripts  and 
early  piloted  copies  in  the  library  of 
William  Kitcbiner,  M.D.  D(*dicati*d  by 
pei  uii-'Hion  to  the  King.  folk).  Ml.  Ms. 

Matins  and  Ves|iers;  with  Hymns 
and  occiisioiial  IK-vutional  IMeces.  By 
Julin  Bowling.  l*2mo.  6s. 

Speeimens  of  the  Russian  Poets,  with 
introductory  remarks.  Part  the  Second. 
By  John  Kowring,  F.L.S.,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  several  Foreign  Societies. 
r2mo.  8s. 


POLITICS. 

Dr.  Chalmers’s  Christian  and  Civic 
Fa^onoiny  of  I.,arge  Towns.  No*.  XIV. 
XV.  and  XVI. — “On  the  Causes  ami 
Core  of  Pauperism  in  England.”  These 
iiniiiliers  complete  the  second  volume  of 
tins  work. 

A  Manifesto  to  the  Spanish  Nation, 
and  especially  to  the  Cortes  for  the 
Years  18‘2'2  to  18M3,  respecting  theCaii- 
S(‘S  which  have  paralysed  the  Spanish  Re- 
volution,  and  the  Opc'raiiuiisol  the  Cortes 
for  18'20  and  18'2l  ;  and  pointing  out 
their  tiilure  consequences.  Translated 
friiin  the  Spanish  of  Uie  Citizen  Jose 
Moieiio  Guerra.  8vu.  2s.  6d. 

Obs<  rvations  on  the  Effects  produced 
by  the  Expenditure  of  Government,  dur¬ 
ing  tbr  Restriction  of  Cash  Payments. 
By  William  Blake,  E.Hq.  F.Rd>.  8vo.  4s. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Interna- 
tioiial  Policy  of  Mmlern  Europe,  as  con* 
nected  with  the  Principle  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  N.itions.  With  some  short 
Reiiiaiks  on  the  Policy  which  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Nations  have  pursued  siuce  the 
Holy  Alliance.  By  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Eden,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law, 
8  VO.  4s. 

Til  SOLOOY. 

O'oservations  on  Providence,  chiefly  in 
relatuui  to  tiic  affairs  of  the  Church.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Leifchiid.  IMuio.  Js« 


Lis/  Wtuks  recent ij/  Puhlished, 


4>^') 

'I'lii*  rUurt'li  in  (Canaan,  or  Heirs  in 
Po««(*5>\i  »ii  receiving  titt*  Pnimisca.  By 
lie  U«v.  W.  Sratnn.  VoK  1.  limn.  6*. 

Skrtclics  uf  Si'imons  prt'ftchrti  to  vn> 
lioiitt  C'<Nigrr^atiuns,  and  furnishtnl  by 
i!i«»r  respective  Authuia.  Vol.  V.  ISinu. 
4*. 

A  Supplementary  Volume  of  Ser- 
tiioiiH,  By  the  latv  K4‘V.  Samuel  I.aving« 
tou  <ff  lUdeford.  To  which  it  {Krtixed 
ail  urigiiial  lueiuoir  of  the  Author*  with 
u  portrait.  8va.  10s.  ImI. 

All  Ks»ay  on  Raptiitm  ;  iMiiig  an  In- 
ipiiry  into  the  ineaninx,  form,  anil  extent 
ol  the  ailiiiiuiatralioii  ot  that  ordinance. 
By  Grevillo  Kwin^*  Minister  uf  the  (ius. 
|M  1*  (ilasguw.  liino.  3s.  (m1. 

Thoughts  on  BaptUiii  at  an  Ordinance 
of  Pruselytis«<  ;  incindiiig  observations 
on  the  oonlro'ersy  res}H*clinK  terms  of 
communiow.  By  .^gnostoN  liiiio.  is.  nd. 

The  \V\>rfBs  of  Dr.  John  Owtii.  Vol. 
IV.  l‘2s. 

Horo*  Komaiiv*  a  new  T ranslatinn  of 
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